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THE HAND AND EYE CAN ONLY AP- 
PROXIMATE THE CORRECTNESS OF 
THINGS. FOR PRECISION IN MANU.- 


facturing certain standards are adopted, which are 
gauged by instruments that give an absolute check 
on the required dimensions. 








Unfailing maintenance of the highest standard of 
accuracy is essential in the building of high grade 
motor cars, as their smoothness of operation and 
endurance in use depend upon it. 
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n the making o a oller bearings the component parts are WE 
In the making of Hyatt Roller Bearings th ponent part 

ground and then tested with specially constructed gauges that 2 
measure to one ten-thousandth of an inch. 
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These gauges in turn are constantly checked up with master gauges 
to obviate any possibility of Variation. 
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This extreme nicety of fit results in long life and quiet operation to | 
a thoroughly dependable product. “Hyatt Quiet Bearings.” 


“HYATT QUIET BEARINGS” 
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F. O. B. Detroit 


FOUR Touring Car ° . $1050 
SIX Touring Car - $1575 
SIX Landau-Roadster - : $1800 
SIX Sedan - . - - $2250 
“35” Touring Car - . . $1290 
“35” Coupe - . - - - $1850 
Six-Passenger “SIX” - $1550 


F. O. B. Walkerville, Canada 


FOUR Touring Car - . $1375 
SIX Touring Car . - - $1975 


SIX Landau-Roadster - - $2350 
SIX Sedan - - - $2950 


Canadian Factories 


Walkerville, Ontario 
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SEVEN 
PASSENGER 


S 1X 
$1575. 


This Car Against Any Car— 
Let Us Prove It 


With every sense alert, try, as you ride in the Studebaker 
SIX, to imagine some one particular in which its riding 
qualities might be improved. 


Full Floating Rear Axle 
Electrically Started 
Electrically Lighted 


Try to recall some previous ride in a heavier, costlier car, 
which seemed to you, then, the uttermost in luxury. 


Superfluous weight does, sometimes, make for steadiness, 
there’s no doubt about that—see, now, how this light, 
strong car attains the same identical result in steadiness 
and roadability with none of the disadvantages of excess 
weight. 


Take the wheel and see if you ever felt that you had at 
your command a greater flood of pent-up flexible power. 


Test out that flexibility—see how instantaneously obedient 
this docile engine actually is to the touch of your finger- 
tips. 


Put it through its paces—face it with obstacles and diffi- 
culties—and see if it does not respond in every case like 
the thoroughbred it 1s. 


Demonstration—demonstration against any car, and every 
car—demonstration drastic down to the smallest detail— 
that’s what Studebaker asks, without fear, from you, 


for this splendid Studebaker SIX. 


Descriptive Data 


Studebaker FOUR and SIX motors are cast Other points of excellence included in each 
enbloc. They are of the modern long-stroke Studebaker FOUR or SIX— 
type, giving the highest possible efficiency in Full floating rear axle; the Studebaker-Wagner 
power and gallon-mileage. electrical system; gasoline tank in cowl with 
Each Studebaker car has a full complement of direct line to dash-adjusted carburetor; en- 
adjustable Timken roller bearings—a_pre- closed valves, quiet and retaining accurate 
eminent anti-friction device. adjustment; running boards clear of all equip- 
ment; extra rim, mounted at the rear; special 
quality electric lamps; electrically lighted dash 


Built complete in the vast Studebaker shops, 
each Studebaker unit fits with perfect align- 


ment into the synchronized Studebaker chassis. equipment with lubrication sight feed, battery 
Even the tops and the Jiffy curtains of Stude- tell-tale and Stewart-Warner magnetic speed- 
baker cars are built by Studebaker workmen. ometer. 


STUDEBAKER, DETROIT 
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“FOREWARD:” Here is a Kuppen- 
heimer feature—the Foreward model 
exclusive and original with us—one 
of the most notable achievements in the 
clothing business in a dozen years. De- 
signed to fit perfectly that large percent- 
age of men—62% to be exact—who have 
a tendency to lean slightly forward. Not 
necessarily stoop shouldered but who 
carry the head and neck slightly forward. 

You perhaps know by experience how a 
regular coat ‘‘kicks out’’ in the back, or 
pulls away from the neck, does not hug 
closely and fit accurately. The Fore- 
ward model does away with this diffi- 
culty entirely. It is based on exact data, 
gathered over a period of four years in 
over 3000 good clothing stores. This 
model does not differ from any of the 
other Kuppenheimer Clothes in fashion. 





























FOREWARD model, because it is typical of | 
the things we are doing to raise the efficiency 
level of the clothing business. 

Two years ago we stated our belief that more could 
be done than anybody was doing toward certain nice- 
ties of fit and tailoring that would still further increase 
your satisfaction in a good suit of clothes. 

With tailoring shops, equipments and methods the 
most progressive, the most scientific in the world, we 
are working toward this definite end—that more men | 
can go into the store, pick out a suit they like, put it 
on, and wear it—without the change of a button. 

We wish you would do us the courtesy, and your- 
self the service, of calling on the Kuppenheimer dealer 
in your community. Ask to see the Foreward model, 
or some of the other models in your size, and especially WT 
adapted to your type of figure. } 


Mr we want you to take particular note of this 




















Our book, “Styles for Men,” mailed on request 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 
CHICAGO 
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Abroad at Home 


American Ramblings, Observations, and Adventures 


OR some time I have desired to 
travel over the United States— 
to ramble and observe and seek 
adventure here, at home, not as 

a tourist with a short vacation and a 
round-trip ticket, but as a kind of pri- 
vateer with a roving commission. The 
more I have contemplated the possi- 
bility the more it has engaged me. For we Americans, 
though we are the most restless race in the world, 
with the possible exception of the Bedouins, almost 
never permit ourselves to travel either at home or 
abroad, as the “guests of Chance.” We always go 
from one place to another with a definite purpose. We 
never amble. On the boat, going to Europe, we talk 
of leisurely trips away from the “beaten track,” but 
we never take them. After we land we rush about 
obsessed by “sights,” seeing with the eyes of guides 
and thinking the “canned” thoughts of guidebooks. 

In order to accomplish such a trip as I had thought 
of I was even willing to write about it afterward. 
Therefore I went to see a publisher and suggested 
that he send me out upon my travels. 

I argued that Englishmen from Dickens to Arnold 
Bennett had “done” America; likewise Frenchmen 
and Germans. And we have traveled over there and 
written about them. But Americans who travel at 
home to write (or, as in my case, write to travel) 
almost always go in search of some specific thing: to 
find corruption and expose it, to visit certain places 
and describe them in detail, or to catch, exclusively, 
the comic side. For my part, I did not wish to go in 
search of anything specific. I merely wished to take 
things as they might come. And—speaking of taking 
things—I wished, above all else, to take a good com- 
panion, and I had him all picked out: a 
man whose drawings I admire almost as 
much as I admire his disposition; the one 
being who might endure my presence for 
some months, sharing with me his joys 
and sorrows and collars and cigars, and 
yet remain on speaking terms with me. 

The publisher agreed to all. Then I told 
my New York friends that I was going. 

They were incredulous. That is the New York 
attitude of mind. Your “typical New Yorker” 
really thinks that any man who leaves Manhat- 
tan Island for any destination other than Europe 
or Palm Beach must be either a fool who leaves 
voluntarily or a criminal who is taken off by force. 
For the picturesque criminal he may be sorry, but 
for the fool he has scant pity. 


Repeating the Emotions of Columbus 
AN A FAREWELL party which they gave us 
on the night before we left, one of my 
friends spoke, in an emotional moment, of 
accompanying us as far as Buffalo. He spoke 
of it as one might speak of going up to Baffin 
Land to see a friend off for the Pole. 
I welcomed the proposal and assured him of 





safe conduct to that point in the “interior.” I 
even showed him Buffalo upon the map. But the 
sight of that wide-flung chart of the United States 
seemed only to alarm him. After regarding it 
with a solemn and uneasy eye, he shook his head 
and spoke long and seriously upon his responsi- 
bilities as a family man—of his duty to his wife 
and his limousine and his elevator boys. 

It was midnight when farewells were said and 
my companion and T returned to our respective 


By Julian Street 


Chapter [—Stepping Westward 


Illustrated by Wallace Morgan 


“What, you are stepping westward ?”—“ Yea.” 
—’Twould be a wildish destiny 
If we, who thus together roam 
In a strange land and far from home, 
Were in this place the guests of Chance: 
Yet who would stop, or fear to advance, 
Though home or shelter he had none, 
With such a sky to lead him on? 

— Wordsworth, 
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We made believe we wanted 
to go out and smoke. As we 


left our seats she made believe she did not know that we were going 


homes to pack. There were many things 
to be put into trunks and bags. A clock 
struck three as my weary head struck 
the pillow. I closed my eyes. Then 
when, as it seemed to me, I was barely 
dozing off, there came a knocking at 
my bedroom door. 

“What is it?” 

“Six o’clock,” replied the voice of our trusty Hannah. 

As I arose I knew the feelings of a man condemned 
to death who hears the warden’s voice in the chilly 
dawn: “Come! It is the fatal hour!” 

When, fifteen minutes later, doubting Hannah (who 
knows my habits in these early morning matters) 
knocked again, I was moving about my room, my 
hands full of hairbrushes and toothbrushes and clothes 
brushes and shaving brushes; my head full of railroad 
trains, and hills, and plains and valleys, and snow- 
capped mountain peaks, and smoking cities and smok- 
ing cars, and people I had never seen. 

The breakfast table, shining with electric light, had 
a night-time aspect which made eggs and coffee seem 
bizarre. I do not like to breakfast by electric light, and 
I had done so seldom until then; but since that time I 
have done it often—sometimes to catch the early morn- 
ing train, sometimes to catch the early morning man. 

Beside my plate I found a telegram. I ripped the 
envelope and read this final punctuation-markless mes- 
sage from a literary friend: 


you are going to discover the united states 
dont be afraid to say so 


That is an awful thing to tell a man in the very 
early morning before breakfast. In my mind I an- 
swered with the cry: “But I am afraid to say so!” 

And now, months later, I am still afraid to say so, 
because, despite a certain truth the state- 
ment may contain, it seems to me to sound 
ridiculous and ponderous, and solemn with 
an asinine solemnity. It spoiled my last 
meal at home—that well-meant telegram. 

I had not swallowed my second cup of 
coffee when, from her switchboard, a dozen 
floors below, the operator telephoned to 
say my taxi had arrived. I left the table, 
said good-by to those I should miss most of 
all, took up my suit case and departed. 


The Taxicab Caravel 


ESIDE the curb there stood an unhappy- 
B looking taxicab shivering as with ma- 

laria, but the driver showed a face of 
brazen cheerfulness which, considering the 
hour and the circumstances, seemed almost 
indecent. I could not bear his smile. 
Hastily I blotted him from view beneath a 
pile of baggage. 

With a jerk we started. Few other ve- 
hicles disputed our right to the whole width 
of Seventy-second Street as we skimmed 
eastward. ... Farewell, O Central Park! 

. Farewell, O Plaza!... And _ you, 
Fifth Avenue, empty, gray, deserted now; 
so soon to flash with fascinating traffic... . 
Farewell! Farewell! 

Presently, in that cavern in which ve- 
hicles stop beneath the overhanging cliffs of 
the Grand Central Station, we drew up. A 
dusky redceap took my baggage. I alighted 
and, passing through glass doors, gazed 
down on the vast concourse. Far up in the 








lofty spaces of the room there seemed to hang a haze, 
through which 
ing, painted like the heavens 
morning stars of Through three 
dows, towering to the height of six-story buildings, the 
eastern light streamed softly, combining with the spa 
ciousness around me and the blue above to fill me with 
a curious sense of paradox: a feeling that I was in- 


from that amazing and audacious ceil 
there twinkled, feebly, 
arched win 


gold. 


doors yet out of doors. 

The dials of the four-faced clock, crowning 
the information bureau at the center of the concourse, 
glowed with electric light, yellow and sickly by con- 
trast with the day which poured in through 
windows. . Such stupendous windows! Gargan- 
tuan spider webs whose threads were massive bars of 
steel. And suddenly I saw the spider! He 
emerged from one side, passed nimbly through the 
center of the web, disappeared, emerged again, crossed 
the second web and the third in the same way, and 
was gone—a two-legged spider, walking importantly 

Then another spider 


glass 


those 


and carrying papers in his hand. 
came, and still another, each black against the light, 
a different level. For 
are, in reality, 
They are 


each on 
those windows 
more than windows. 
double walls of glass, support- 
ing floors of glass—layer upon 
layer of crystal corridor, sus- 
pended in the air as by genii 


out of the Arabian Nights. And 
through these corridors pass 
clerks, who never dream that 


they are princes in the modern 
kind of fairy tale. 


Kinds of Grandeur 


S YET the torrent of com- 
muters had not begun to 


the vast 


pour through 
place. The floor lay bare and 


tawny like the bed of some dry 
river waiting for the melting 
of the mountain snows. Across 
the river bed there came a herd 
of cattle—Italian immigrants, 


dark-eyed, dumb, patient, ub- 
comprehending. Two weeks ago 
they had left Naples, with 


plumed Vesuvius looming to the 
left; yesterday they had come 
to Ellis Island; last night they 
had slept on station benches; 
to-day they were departing; to- 
morrow or the next day they 
would reach their destination in 
the West. Suddenly there 
came to me from nowhere, and 
with a poignancy that seemed 
to make it new, the platitudi- 


nous thought that life is at 
once the commonest and strang- 
est of experiences. What 
scenes these dark, pathetic peo- 
ple had passed through—were 
passing through! Why did 
they not look up in wonder- 


ment? Why were their bovine 
eyes gazing blankly ahead of 
them at nothing? What had 
dazed them so? The bigwess of 
the world? ... But, after all, 
why should they understand? 
What American can understand 
Italian railway stations? They 
have always seemed to me to 
express a sort of mild insanity. 
But the Grand Central terminal 
I fancy I do understand. It 
seems to me to be much more 
than station. In 
its stupefying size, its brilliant 
utilitarianism, and, most of all, 
in its mildly vulgar grandeur, 
it seems to me to express, ex- 
actly, the city to which it is a 
gate. That is something every 
terminal should do unless, as in 
the case of the Pennsylvania terminal in New York, it 
The Grand Central Station 
marvel over there on 
something for New 


a successful 


expresses something finer. 
is New York; but that classic 
Seventh Avenue is more: it is 
York to live up to. 


The Man from Grand Rapids 


HEN I had bought my ticket and moved along 
W to count my change there came up to the ticket 
window a big man in a big ulster who asked in 

a big voice for a ticket to Grand Rapids. As he stood 
there I was conscious of a most un-New York-like wish 
to say to him: “After a while I’m going to Grand 
Rapids, too!” And I think that, had I said it, he 
would have told me that Grand Rapids was “some 
town” and asked me to come in and see him when I 
got there—“at the plant.” I think he would have said. 
As I crossed the marble floor to take the train I 
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caught sight of my traveling companion leaning rigidly 
He did 


23, 1914 


against the wall beside the gate. not see me. 
Reaching his side, I him. 
lie showed no signs of life. I felt as though I had 
addressed a waxwork figure. 
morning,” I repeated, calling him by name. 
“I've just finished packing,” he said. “I never got 
to bed at all.” 


A Superstition Exploded 


J yo then a most attractive person put in an ap- 


greeted 


“Good 


pearance. She was followed by a redcap carry- 
ing a lovely little Russia-leather bag. A few 
years before I should have called a bag like that a 
dressing case, but watching that young woman as she 
tripped along with steps restricted by the 
of her narrow satin skirt, it occurred to 


slimness 
me that 


modes in baggage may have changed like those in 
woman's dress and that her little leather case 


might be a modern kind of wardrobe trunk. 


My companion took no notice of this agitating 
presence. “Look!” I whispered. “She is going, too.” 








What scenes these dark, pathetic 
people had passed through—were passing 
through! Why did they not look up in wonderment? 


sory 
rhe 


"— 


girl,” he 
the 


Stifly he turned his head. 
remarked, with sad philosophy, 
other car. That’s life.” 

“No,” I demurred. “It’s only early morning stuff.” 

And I was right, for presently, in the parlor car, 
we found our seats across the aisle from hers. 

sefore the train moved out a boy came through with 


pretty 
always in 


books and magazines, proclaiming loudly the “last 
call for reading matter.” 

I think the radiant being believed him, for she 
bought a magazine—a magazine of pretty girls and 


piffe: just the sort we knew she’d buy. As for my 
companion and me, we made no purchases, not credit 
ing the statement that it was really the “last call.” 


But I am impelled to add that having later visited 
certain bookstores of Buffalo, Cleveland, and Detroit, 


I now see truth in what the boy said. 


The Intimate Fat Man 
oe a time my companion and I sat and tried to 


make believe we didn’t know that some one was 
And she sat there and played 
with pages and made believe she didn’t know we made 
believe. When that time and our 
train was slipping silently along beside the Hudson, 
we felt we couldn't stand it any longer, so we made 
believe we wanted to go out and smoke. And as we 
left our seats she made believe she didn’t know that 
we were going. 

Four men were seated in the smoking room. Two 
were discussing the merits of flannel versus linen mesh 
for winter underwear. The gentleman who favored 
linen mesh was a fat, prosperous-looking person, whose 
gold-rimmed spectacles reflected flying lights from out 
of doors. ... “If you'll wear linen,” he declared with 
deep conviction—‘and it wants to be a union suit, 
you'll never go back to shirt and drawers 
again. I'll guarantee that!” The other promised 
to try it. 

Presently I noticed that the first speaker had 
somehow gotten all the way from linen union suits 
to Portland, Me., on a hot Sunday afternoon. He 
said it was the hottest day last year, and gave 
the date and temperatures at certain hours. He 
mentioned his wife’s weight, details of how she 
suffered from the heat, the amount of flesh she 
lost, the name of the steamer on which they finally 
escaped from Portland to .New York, the time of 
leaving and arriva), and many other little things. 


A Modern King Cophetua 
him on the dock in New York. A 


LEFT 

I friend (name and occupation given) had met 
him with a touring car (make and _ horse- 
power specified). What happened after that I do 
not know, save that it was nothing of importance. 
Important things don’t happen to a man like that. 
Two other men of somewhat Oriental aspect 
were seated on the leather sofa 
talking the unintelligible jargon 
. of the factory. But, presently, 

Fr emerged an anecdote. 

“I was going through our 
sorting room a while back,” said 
the one nearest the window, 
“and I happened to take notice 


across the aisle. 


had gone on for a 


too 


of one of the girls. I hadn't 
seen her before. She was a 
new hand—a mighty pretty 
girl, with a nice, round figure 
and a fine head of hair. She 
kept herself neater than most 


of them girls do. I says to my- 
self: ‘Why, if you was to take 
that girl and dress her up and 
give her a little education you 
wouldn't be ashamed to take 
her anywheres.’ Well, I went 
over to her table and I says: 
‘Look at here, little girl; you 
got a fine head of hair and you'd 
ought to take care of it. Why 
don’t you wear a cap in here in 
all this dust? It tickled her to 
death to be noticed like that. 
And, sure enough, she did get 
a cap. I says to her: ‘That’s 
the dope, little girl. Take care 
of your You'll only be 
young and pretty like this once, 
you know.’ So one thing led to 
another, and one day, a while 
later, she come up to the office 
to see about her time slip or 
something, and I jollied her a 
little. I seen she was a pretty 
smart kid at that, so—” At 
that point he lowered his voice 
to a whisper, and leaned 
so that his thick, smiling lips 
were his companion’s 
ear. - The motion of the train caused their hat brims 
Disturbed by this, the raconteur removed 
His head was absolutely bald. 


looks. 


over 
close to 


to interfere. 
his derby. 


Corporal Modesty 


\ \ 7iLL, I am not sure that I should have liked to 

hear the rest. I shifted my attention back to 

the apostle of the linen union suit, who had 

talked on, unremittingly. His conversation had, at 

least, the merit of entire frankness. He was a man 
with nothing to conceal. 

“Yes, sir!” I heard him declare, “every time you get 
on to a railroad train you take your life in your hands. 
That’s a positive fact. I was reading it up just the 
other day. We had almost sixteen thousand accidents 
to trains in this country last year. A hundred and 
thirty-nine passengers killed and between nine and ten 
thousand injured. ‘That's not counting employees, 


” 


either—just He emphasized his 
statements by waving a fat forefinger beneath the lis 
noticed that the latter 
wish to draw his head back out of range, as though in 
momentary 

For my 


passengers like us. 


tener’s nose, and I seemed to 
fear of a collision. 

part, I did not care for these statistics. 
They were not pleasant to the ears of one on the first 
leg of a long railroad journey. I rose, aimed the end 
of my cigar at the convenient nickel-plated receptacle 
provided for that purpose by the thoughtful Pullman 
Company, missed it, and retired from the smoking 
Or, rather, I emerged and went to luncheon. 

Our charming neighbor of the parlor car was already 
in the diner. She finished luncheon before we did and, 
passing by our table as she left, held her chin well up 
and kept her eyes ahead with a precision almost mili- 
tary—almost, but not quite. Try as she would, she 
was unable to control a slight but infinitely gratifying 
flicker of the eyelids in which nature triumphed over 
training and femininity defeated feministic theory. 

A little later, on our way back to the smoking room, 
we saw ber seated, as before, behind the sheltering 
ramparts of her magazine. This time it pleased our 
fancy to take the austere mili- 
tary cue from her. So we filed 
by in step, as stiff as any 
guardsmen on parade before a 
princess seated on a green plush 
throne. Resolutely she kept her 
eyes upon the page. We might 
have thought she had not no- 
ticed us at all but for a single 
sign. She uncrossed her knees 
as we passed by. 


An Old Story 


iy THE smoking room we en 


tered into conversation with 

a young man who was sit- 
ting by the window. He proved 
to be a civil engineer from Buf- 
falo. He had lived in Buffalo 
eight years, he said, without 
having visited Niagara Falls. 
(“I’ve been meaning to go, but 
I've kept putting it off.”) But 
in New York he had taken time 


to go to Bedloe Island and 
ascend the Statue of Liberty. 


(“It’s awfully hot in there.’) 
Though my companion and my- 
self had lived in New York for 
many years, neither of us had 
been to Bedloe Island. But 
both of us had visited the Falls. 
The absurd humanness of this 
was amusing to us all; to my 
companion and me it was encouraging as well, for it 
seemed to give us ground for hope that, in our visits 
to strange places, we might see things which the people 
living in those places fail to see. 


Concerning a Minx and Her Smile 


\ ‘ YHEN, after finishing our smoke, we went back 

to our seats, the being across the way began 

to make believe to read again. But now and 

then, when some one passed, she would look up and 

make believe she wished to see who it might be. And 

always, after doing so, she let her eyes trail casually 

in our direction ere they sought the page again. And 
always we were thankful. 

As the train slowed down for Rochester we saw her 
rise and get into her “slinky” little coat. The porter 
came and took her Russia-leather bag. Meanwhile we 
hoped she would be generous enough to look once more 
before she left the car. ... Only once more! 

But she would not. I think she had a feeling that 
frivolity should cease at Rochester; for Rochester, we 
somehow sensed, was home to her. At all events she 
simply turned and undulated from the car. 


That was too much! Enough of make-believe! 
With one accord we swung our chairs to face the 
window. As she appeared upon the platform our 


noses almost touched the windowpane and our eyes 
sent forth forlorn appeals. She knew that we were 
there, yet she walked by without so much as glane- 
ing at us. 

We saw a lean old man trot up to her, throw one 
arm about her shoulders, and kiss her warmly on the 
cheek. Her father—there was no mistaking that. 
They stood there for a moment on the platform talk- 
ing eagerly; and as they talked they turned a little 
bit, so that we saw her smiling up at him. 

Then, to our infinite delight, we noticed that her 
eyes were slipping, slipping. First they slipped down 
to her father’s necktie. Then sidewise to his shoulder, 
where they fluttered for an instant, while she tried to 
get them under control. But they weren’t the kind of eyes 
which are amenable. They got away from her and, 
with a sudden leap, flashed up at us across her father’s 
shoulder! ... The minx! She even flung a smile! 
It was just a little smile—not one of her best—merely 
the fragment of a smile, not good enough for father, 
but too good to throw away.... 

Well—it was not thrown away. 


May 23 


For it told us that 
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our lives had made brighter by 
and that she didn’t mind a bit. 


23, 


she knew been her 


presence 


Men, Women, and Cities 

USHING on toward Buffalo as night was falling, 
R my companion and I discussed the fellow trav- 
who had most our notice: the 
young engineer from Buffalo, keen and alive, with a 
quick eye for the funny side of things; the hairless 
amorist; the genial bore, whose wife (we told our- 
selves) got very tired of him sometimes, but loved him 


elers engaged 


just because he was so good; the pretty girl who 
couldn’t make her eyes behave because she was a 


pretty girl. We guessed what kind of house each one 












The gentleman who favored linen mesh 
was a fat, prosperous-looking person, whose gold- 
rimmed spectacles reflected flying lights from out of doors 


resided in, the kind of furniture they had, the kind of 
pictures on the walls, the kind of books they read—or 
didn’t read. And I believe that we guessed right. 
Did we not even know what sort of underwear en- 
cased the ample figure of the man with the amazing 
memory for unessential things? And, while touching 
on this somewhat delicate subject, were we not aware 
that if the alluring being who left the train and us 
at Rochester possessed that once so necessary garment 
called a petticoat, that petticoat was hanging in her 
closet ? 

All this I mention because the thought occurred to 
me then (and it has kept recurring since) that places, 
no less than persons, have characters and traits and 
habits of their own. Just as there are colorless peo- 
ple there are colorless communities. There are com- 
munities which are strong, self-confident, aggressive; 
others lazy and inert. There are cities which are 
cultivated; others which “culture” but take 
“culturine’ (like some one drinking from the wrong 
bottle) ; and still others almost unaware, as yet, that 
esthetic things exist. Some cities seem to fairly smile 
at you; others are gluan and worried like sick men or 
men with And there are dowdy 


crave 


business troubles. 


cities, and fashionable cities—resembling one another 


as fashionable women often do. Some cities seem to 
have an active sense of duty, others not. And almost 
all cities, like almost all people, seem to be capable 
alike of baseness and nobility. Some cities are rich 
and proud like self-made millionaires; others, by com- 
parison, are poor. But let me digress here to say that, 
though I have heard mention of “hard times” at cer 
tain points along my way, I don’t believe our modern 
generation knows what hard times really are. To 
most Americans the term appears to signify that life 
is hard indeed on him who has no motor car or who 
goes without champagne at dinner. 


Undulating Fashion 
ITIES even have their costumes. Collars, for ex- 
4A ample, tend to become lower toward the Missis- 
sippi River, and black string ties appear. Mis- 


souri likes black suits—older men in the smaller towns 
seem to be in a perpetual state of mourning, like those 
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Breton women whose men are so often drowned at sea 
that they never take the trouble to remove their black. 

Western watch incline to and 
are more likely than not to have dangling from them 
large golden emblems with mysterious devices. Like- 
wise the Western buttonhole is almost sure to bloom 
with the insignia of some secret order. 


chains massiveness, 


Many Western men wear diamond rings—pieces of 
jewelry which the East allots to ladies or to gamblers 
and yvulgarians. When I inquired about this I heard 
a piece of interesting lore. I was informed that the 
diamond ring was something more than an adornment 
to the Western man; that it was, in reality, the sur- 
vival of a fashion which originated for the most prac- 

tical of reasons. A diamond is 
not only convenient to carry but 
it may readily be converted into 
cash. So, in the wilder West- 
ern days, men got into the way 
of wearing diamond rings as a 
means of raising funds for gam- 
bling on short notice, or for 
making a quick get-away from 
the scene of some affray. 


Hats and Hearts 
are en- 


HETHER they 
tirely aware of it or not, 
the well-dressed men of 


. ‘ OF 
astern cities are, in the mat- 
ter of costume, dominated, to a 


large extent, by London. The 
English mode, however, does 
not reach far West. In Chicago 
it grows feeble; in St. Louis 
it is practically nonexistent. 
Clothing in the West is all 
American. Take, for example, 


coats. The prevailing style, at 
the moment, in London and in 
the Eastern cities of this coun- 
try happens to run to a snug- 
ness of fit amounting to actual 
tightness. Little does this dis- 
turb the Western man. His cout 
and broad across the 
shoulders. And let me add that 
I believe his vision is “cut” 
broader, Westerners, far 
more than Easterners, it seems 
to me, sense the United States 

the size of it and what it 
really is. Time and again, in 
talking with them, it has come 
to me that their eyes are 
focused for a longer range: that, 
looking off toward the horizon, 
they see a thousand miles of farms stretched out be- 
fore them or a thousand miles of mountain peaks. 

And even as coats and comprehension seem to widen 
in the West, so hats and hearts grow softer. The 
derby plays an unimportant part. In Chicago, to be 
sure, it makes a feeble effort for supremacy, but west 
of there it dies an ignominious death beneath an ava- 
lanche of soft felt hats. Felt hats around Chicago 
seem, however, to lack the full-blown Western opu- 
lence. Compared with hats in the real Middle West, 
they are stingy little headpieces. When we were in 
Chicago that city seemed to be the center of a section 
in which a peculiar style of hat was prominent—a 
blue felt with a velvet band. But that, of course, was 
merely a passing fashion. Not so the hats a little far- 
ther west. The Mississippi River marks the beginning 
of the big black hat belt. The big black hat is passion- 
ately adored in Missouri and Kansas. It never 
changes; of fashion. And it may be 
further noted that many of these somber, monumen- 
tal, soft black hats, with their high crowns and wide- 
spread brims, have been sent from these two Western 
States to Washington, D. C. 


ix loose 


too. 


never goes out 


I Reserve Rights 

T KANSAS CITY there begins another hat belt. 
A The Missouri hat remains, but its supremacy 

begins to be disputed by an even larger hat, of 

similar shape but different color. The big black, tan 
or putty-color hat begins to show at Kansas City. Also 
one sees, now and again, upon the streets a cowboy 
hat with a flat brim. When I mentioned that to a 
Kansas City man he didn’t seem to like it. With pas- 
sionate vehemence he declared that cowboy hats were 
never known to adorn the heads of Kansas City men 
that they only came to Kansas City on the heads of 
itinerant cattlemen. Well, that is doubtless true. But 
I did not say the Mayor of Kansas City wore one. I 
ouly said I saw such hats upon the street. And 
however they got there, and wherever they came from 
—those hats looked good to me! 

But where am I? It would appear that, from the 
train which was bearing me to Buffalo, I have made 
a standing broad jump all the way across the Missis- 
sippi. That shows you how the West can lead one on! 

My contacts with many places and persons I shall 
mention in the following chapters have, of necessity, 
been brief. I have hardly (Concluded on page 24) 
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Ready for 4, Action 


Sketches by Collier’s Staff 
Naval Artist 


HENRY REUTERDAHL 


Aboard the North Dakota 
off Vera Cruz 








Getting more than a ‘‘ Correspondence 
Course’’ in the handling of 
rifles and bayonets 


The lads assigned to go ashore in the battalion 
are happy; the others sad and swearing 





“ioe The biggest huskies on the ship man the 
€.* ; drag of the three-inch field piece 
al 
SY 






In the hot sun the companies go through 
the school of the soldier 


The bluejackets no longer dal- 
ly with Secretary Daniels’s 
courses in mathematics and 
geography. They are study- 
ing something more stirring 
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With Funston’s Men 


Our Army and Navy in Peaceful Action 


AYBREAK on a glassy sea and startled fly 
ing fish are struggling to fly in the absence 
of wind. Seaward the destroyers, like card 
board silhouettes, pass across the blood-red 
orb of the sun just clearing the horizon. 

Ahead still steams our battleship, the 
Louisiana, Astern, in line at half speed, steam our three 
sister transports. Coastward are the blinking light 
house, a long blur of land that with growing day re 
solves itself into a breakwater, a low shore, a towered 
vity, and a harbor of many battleships. So many 
battleships are there that they have spilled out of 
the crowded harbor until several times as many are 
in the open roadstead. And there are naval supply 
ships, hospital ships, a wireless ship. and colliers. 

And overhead, to give the last touch of modern war 
to the scene, a naval hydroplane burrs like 
gigantic June bug through the gray of day. 

Here, where Cortez burned his ships long centuries 
gone, and where Scott bombarded and took the city two 
generations ago, lie Uncle Sam’s warships with every 
man on his Yes, and gazing 
eagerly ashore from crowded transports is on his toes 

All is peaceful, yet the feeling one gets of the many 
ships, the burring flying machines, and the thousands 
of men is that of being on tiptoe to begin. 


convoying 


some 


toes. every soldier 


On Tiptoe for Excitement 
all is as peaceful and as markedly on its 


SHORE 
toes us is the sea. Everywhere marines and blue 


jackets are cooking breakfast. From the roof of 
the Terminal Hotel sailors are wigwagging. Sailor aids 
of sailor officers gallop back and forth on comman 
deered Mexican and commandeered automo 
biles dash by with officers on the and armed 
sailors standing on the running boards. 
American women, quite like American 
home, with never an earmark of refugees 
from the interior of Mexico, are breakfasting on the 
cool arcaded sidewalks of I’laza. 


horses, 


seats 


women at 
being 


hotels bordering the 


Overhead whirl huge electric fans along the lines 
of the tables where our women breakfast so com 
posediy and sailor sentries pace back and _ forth. 
Sentries are everywhere. So are the newsboys 
with their eternal extras. Through the confusion 
of bootblacks, flower sellers, and = picture post-card 
peddlers stride naval and marine officers in duck 


and khaki, and from the hips of all of them big re 
volvers and automatics swing in leather holsters. 
Down the street, in the thick of mule carts and 
mounted sailors, pass bareheaded Mexican women re 
turning from market with big fish unwrapped and 
glistening in the sun. 

In the Hotel Diligencia’s bedroom where I write 
these lines under lofty, gold-edged beams, there is a 
spatter of fresh bullet holes on the blue wall. In 


the lace-patterned mosquito Canopy over my bed is a 
line of irregular rents which, folded as they 
originally, show the path of a single bullet. The glass 
of the French windows that open on the balcony is 
perforated by many bullets. The wrecked door shows 
how our sailors entered behind the butts of their rifles 
in the course of the street fighting and house cleaning. 
From the fretted can the ruins of 
plate glass and mirrors in the shops and hotels front 
ing the street and plaza. 


were 


balcony one see 


Feats of Sailor Ingenuity 
officers seem to have notions different 


EXICAN 
from ours in the matter of prosecuting war. 


When the landing of our forces was imminent, 
General Maas, who was the Federal commander at Vera 
Cruz, the criminal portion of the prisoners 
confined in the fortress of San Juan de Ulloa. 


released 


These 


were the hard cases, the murderers and robbers and 
men guilty of violent and terrible crimes. The 
politicals General Maas was very careful not to re 
lease, And when our forces did land, General Maas 


fled for the hinterland before the fighting began, hay 


By Jack London 


Photographs by JAMES H. HARE, Collier's Staff Photographer 
























































Vera Cruz looked on in silent wonder. After an army 
of bluejackets and an army of marines, it now beheld the 
largest force of all—4,000 infantrymen under General Funston 


the 
hot 


country people, looting everything of 
refraining from attacking the women. 
So merciless were they that the outraged peons cap 
tured and summarily executed two of them who had 
lingered behind their fellows. 

Yes, there is a decided evolution in technique of war 
us practiced by modern Our fighting ships 
are ten and fifteen million-dollar electrical, chemical, 
and mechanical laboratories, and they are manned by 
scientists and mechanicians. They had the street 
cleaners out ere the bodies were picked up. In a mat 
ter of several hours they repaired and ran the two 
scrapped locomotives which the Federals had thought 
too worthless to run out. And while this was going on 
other sailors were rigging short wireless masts on top 
of a day coach and equipping the car with a com 
plete wireless apparatus. 

The ice plant of Vera Cruz had broken down, and 


terrorized 
value and 


soldiers, 


Vera Cruz without ice condition not to be 
tolerated, so by afternoon the sailors had repaired the 
plant, and the sick and wounded as well as all the rest 
of the city had its ice again. When four knocked 
down automobiles’ were discovered, volunteers were 
called for and in less than three hours the cars were 
assembled and were being driven about the city on 
military business by the jackies who ‘had assembled 
them. As civilians remarked, our sailors are able to 
practice all trades and professions under the sun with 
the sole exception of wet-nursing. Even so, I have 
seen them carrying Mexican babies for tired mothers 


Was a 


across the stretch of railroad which the Federals 
destroyed. 
And the way our sailors drove and rode horses, 


mules, and burros was even more wonderful than their 
other achievements. They came off our ships sailors; 
they will return soldiers. 


Navigating a Mexican Horse 


, I SHEY tell of one young sailor who mounted a com- 
mandeered horse in a lull in the fighting. He 
had not minded the fighting, but it was with 

somewhat of the spirit one embarks on a forlorn hope 

that he his legs astride the animal. “Well,” he 
said as he settled himself in the saddle, “commence.” 

“What do I do now?’ asked another jacky, mount- 
ing at the Plaza. 

“Go ahead half speed,” was the advice. “Keep your 
helm amidships to the corner, then starboard your 
helm and proceed under forced draft.” 

It is true that, when under forced draft, the jackies 
hold on inelegantly by main strength of gripping 
but the point is that they do hold on. I have 
looked in vain to see one of them separated from his 
mount. One misadventure only have I witnessed: and 
then the sailor, at a dead gallop, abruptly put his 
helm hard over at a sharp corner and capsized his 
four-legged craft. When the band struck up “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” at Admiral Fletcher’s flag rais 
ing, a» marine, mounted on a Mexican horse, took its 
ear and turned it forward. “Listen to that, hombre,” 
said the marine; “that’s real music. It’s American 
music.” 

On the Arkansas occurred an incident which serves 
to show to what extent our men their toes 
prior to landing. Lientenant Commander Keating 
of the Arkansas battalion had selected the best and 
strongest of his men for shore work. The men who 
were not selected were sad and sore. At the last 
there remained but mun more to select, and two 
of the youngsters urged what was considered equal 
claims of health, strength, and How to de- 
cide between them was beyond the Lieutenant Com- 
mander. The themselves suggested the way. 
They put on boxing gloves and fought for it. Those 
who saw the battle aver that it was the hottest bout 
between amateurs they had ever witnessed. At the 
end of four rounds it was a draw and Lieutenant 
Commander Keating was more perplexed than ever. 
His final solution of the problem was the only way it 
could be fairly solved. He took both lads. Later he 
reported that, as in everything else, they had played 
equally splendid parts in shore fighting and shore work. 


Incredible Marksmanship 


NLY very brave men or fools without any knowl 
O edge of modern shell fire could have fired upon 
our sailors and marines from the Naval School. 
Broadside on, at close range, lay the Chester. When the 
first shots were fired upon our men, the Chester went 
into action for a hot five minutes. Had the taxpayer at 
home witnessed the way upper story windows 
were put out by the Chester's shells, he would never 
again grudge the money spent of recent years in target 
practice. Onlookers say that it reminded them of 
Buffalo Bill's exhibitions of rifle shooting. 
The outside of the Naval School was little damaged. 
Inside it wreck. VDPractically every shell 


got 


legs; 


were on 


one 
record, 


boys 


those 


was a Vast 











ing first instructed his soldiers to shift for them Admiral Fletcher’s bluejackets on entered by way of the windows and exploded inside. 
selves. While the released prisoners did take some parade in the Custom House Plaza, Vera Crus When I visited the building, which is a huge affair, 
part in the street fight many buzzards were 
ing and housetop appropriately perched 
shiping, in the main on the broken parapets. 
they devoted them Inside, through burst 
selves to pillage. Hard floors, rent ceilings, 
cash was what they and masses of fallen 
went after, as for in masonry, one could 
stance the smashed trace the flight of the 


safes in Mr. Tansey’s 
office at the Pierce Oil 














shells through massive 
partitions to the spots 











Refinery attest. Fall- where they had ex- 
ing back before ou ploded. 
men, these convicts There was all the 
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evidence of the hot five minutes. In the big patio 


were great heaps of fallen cement balustrades from 
second-story balconies. Some of the shells went 
clear through the building, crossed the patio, and 
burst in the rear rooms. Many years had been 


consumed in the construction, equipping, and organ 
izing of that building, and in five minutes it was to 
Such is the effi 
Labora 


all intents and purposes destroyed. 
ciency of twentieth century war machinery. 
tories furnished with most delicate and expensive in 
struments knocked into cocked hats by single 
shells. 

One lecture room was filled with beautiful models 
of ships. One model, of a full-rigged ship, twenty-five 
feet in length, with skysail yards and all sails set, 
precise in every minutest detail aloft and alow, was 
undamaged save for a rent in her 


were 
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against our highly equipped, capably led young men? 
These soldiers of the peon type are merely descendants 
of the millions of stupid ones who could not with 
stand the several hundred ragamuffins of Cortez and 
who passed stupidly from the harsh slavery of the 
Montezumas to the no less harsh slavery of the Span 
iards and of the later Mexicans. 


But Even Peons Can Hurl Death 
ND yet one must not forget that each one of these 
sorry soldiers bore a modern rifle, the cartridges 
for which, loaded with powder, are 
capable of propelling a bullet to kill at a mile’s dis 


smokeless 


tance and farther, and, at closer range, to perforate the 
bodies of two or three men. 
soldiers, at command, by the mere crooking of index 


Also, each of these sorry 








in order to dispute with such men my path in life 
which they are blocking and ambuscading. Terson- 
ally, and for a lazy man, carrying a big automatic is 
a confounded nuisance. I hope for the day to come 
when it will not be necessary for any man to carry an 
automatic. But in the meantime, preferring to be a 
live dog rather than a dead lion, I keep thin oil on 
my pistol and try it out once in a while to make sure 
that it is working. 

As it is with rational men to-day so it is 
nations. The dream of a world 
a world court of arbitration will some day be real 
ized. But that day is not to-day. What isis. And to 
cope with what is, it behooves nations to keep thin oil 
on their war machinery and know how to handle it 

Texas was long gun-fighting State. 

To-day it is against the law for a 


with 
police force and of 


notorious as a 











mainsail from a fragment of shell. 


man to carry a revolver in Texas. 











Other and smaller models, shattered 


and dismasted, covered the floor 
with all the destruction of an 
armada. On a Dlackboard was 


scrawled “Captured by the U. 8S. 8. 
New Hampshire, April 22, 1914.” 

In other lecture rooms, on black- 
boards alongside academic problems 
of war as demonstrated by Mexican 
cadets, were chalked records of boys 
from the Utah, the San Francisco, 
and the Arkansas. 

Bloodstained cots 
showed that more than roof beams 
and masonry had been shattered 
Through knee-deep riffraff of dis 
carded uniforms, sketches, maps. 
and examination papers. clucked 
and strutted one live thing left from 
the bombardment—a trim Mexican 
rooster that bore all the marks of 








and pillows 





Times do change. But there is al 
ways the time between times. As 
one regarded the Mexican Lieuten- 
ant with his peon soldiers, it was 
patent that the old order still ob- 
tained, and that each peon was 
equipped with sufficient cartridges 
to destroy the rationality of a hun- 
dred men like me. 


The Man He Could Lick 
stood there under our 


ND we 
white Turkish towel, — sur- 


rounded by armed men, and 
quested across a stretch of ruined 
railroad for the sight of some of 
our own men, women, and children 
making their way down to the coast 





from mobs that looted, plundered, 
and cried death to them. 
“I’ve found him at last,” said a 


























a fighting cock. 

But it was in the story 
that the worst devastation was wrought. 
and walls were perforated and smashed to 
“Mind your foot,” was the constant cry as one trod 
gingerly over débris and wove in and out among 
yawning holes. 

The touch of the eternal feminine was not miss- 
ing. My lady’s boudoir seemed to have received the 
severest fire. Fourteen shell holes punctured the 
walls, the ceiling had partly fallen in, a great hole 
gaped in the floor, and one shell had burst directly 
on the brass bed. The floor was hillocked with 
masses of masonry and broken furniture, and all about 
were scattered pretties and fripperies of the lady 
empty jewel powder puffs, silver-mounted 
brushes. Most conspicuous of all was a pair of red, 
high-heeled Spanish slippers. 


Aboard the Rescue Train 
station, where I boarded 


OWN in the railroad 
the rescue train that runs out each day to the 


Federal lines, our sailors and marines were 
cooking, washing clothes, and teaching the Mexican 
youth how to pitch baseball. All along the track, 
until the country was reached, our men were en- 
camped and performing sentry duty. 

A guard of bluejackets, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Fletcher of the Florida, manned the train. The 
engine was run by our enlisted men, who had repaired 
it, as was also the wireless by the men who had 
installed it. Even the ‘porter of the Pullman car 
was an unmistakable American negro. 

Two miles beyond our last outpost we came to the 
break where the Federals had torn up two miles of 
track, burning the ties and carrying the rails away 
with them. Here, also, was a blockhouse of advanced 
Federal outposts. 

Under a white Turkish towel, carried by a sailor. 
Lieutenant Fletcher met conferred with the 
Mexican Lieutenant in charge. The latter was small, 
stupid-tired, and a greatly embarrassed sort of man. 
The contrast between the two Lieutenants was strik 
ing. The Mexican Lientenant strove to add inches 
to himself by standing on top of a steel rail. But 
in vain. The American still towered above him. The 
American was—well, American. Little of Mexican 
or of Spanish was in the other. It was patent that 


second 
Roofs, floors, 
chaos. 


Cases, 


and 


he was mostly Indian. Even more of Indian was 
in the ragged, leather-sandaled soldiers under him. 
They were short, squat, patient-eyed, long-enduring 


as the way of the peon has been even in the long cen 
turies preceding Cortez, when Aztec and Toltec en 
slaved him to burden bearing. 


The Oxlike Peon Soldier 


NE could not help being sorry for these sorry sol 
O dier Indians, who slouched awkwardly about 

while our Lieutenant scanned the far track across 
the break in the hope of some sign of our countrymen 
fleeing from the capital. Sorry soldier Indians they 
truly were. When I thought of our own fine boys of 
the fleet and the army back in Vera Cruz, it seemed 
to me that it would not be war, but murder. What 
chance could such lowly, oxlike creatures, untrained 
themselves and without properly trained officers, have 


Refugees from Mexico City. 

Jack London’s phrase for what they had 
escaped is: ‘‘the perils of the mob-ridden interior’’ 
fingers, could release far-flighted messengers of death. 
Also, the mark of the cross, rightly applied to the 
steel-jacketed nose of the bullet, can turn that bullet 
into a dumdum that makes a small hole on entering 
a man’s body and a hole the size of a soup plate on 
leaving. It requires no intelligence thus to notch a 
bullet. Kven a peon can do it. 

War is a silly thing for a rational, civilized man to 
contemplate. To settle matters of right and justice 
by means of introducing into human bodies foreign 
substances that tear them to pieces is no less silly than 
ducking elderly ladies of eccentric behavior to find 
out whether or not they are witches. But—and there 
you are—what is the rational man to do when those 
ubout him persist in settling matters at issue by 
violent means? 


Even Peace Lovers Must Be Prepared 
AM a rational man. I firmly believe in arbitrament 
I by police magistrates and civil courts. Neverthe- 
less, on occasion, I find myself in contact with men 
who are prone, say, to rob me of my purse, and who 
elect to do it by violent and disruptive means. So, on 
such occasions, I am compelled to carry an automatic 


Ashore all is as peaceful and as markedly 
on its toes as is the sea. Sailor sentries 
pass back and forth. Sentries are everywhere 






































friend, a Texas civilinn and ex 
roughrider. 
All the way out on the train he had been lining 


himself up against one and another of the husky, 
broad-shouldered sailor boys and lamenting that he 
could not find a man he could lick. Now he gazed 
with satisfaction at the little Mexican Lieutenant and 
muttered in my ear: “I just wish it was up to him 
and me to settle this whole war. Take him on on any 
terms—bite, gouge, or anything up to locking us, 
stripped, in a dark room.” 


The Goal of the Refugees 


TRAIN appeared in the distance between green 
A walls of jungle. Through our glasses we could 

make out parasols and sunshades that adver- 
tised women of our race who had escaped the perils 
of the mob-ridden interior. 

Permission was reluctantly accorded us, and we ad- 
vanced a mile along the destroyed track to meet our 
countrymen. Glad as we were to see them, their glad- 
ness at seeing white men from the coast was almost 
pathetic. For three days and nights they had not had 
their clothes off nor lain in a bed, nor had they ever 
been certain of their lives during that time. 

It seems the Mexican officers have a very simple 
and very clever technique of waging war on civilians 
of the United States. The officers themselves rob civil- 
ians of revolvers. This enables the next mob of death- 
shouting Mexicans to put words into deeds without 
the slightest risk of being hurt. Of course the Mexican 
army cannot be held responsible for all the actions and 
the murders committed by such mobs. Also, officers 
are richer by the number of weapons they accumulate 
from fleeing Americans. 

By the time our refugees reached the train and saw 
the American uniform they were stating that it was 
the finest thing they had ever seen in their lives. As 
the train backed into Vera Cruz the landscape con 
tinued to grow more beautiful, for it was covered 
everywhere with sailors and marines on sentry duty 
or in camp. But the sight of the inner and outer har 
bors filled with our warships was the finishing stroke 


Experiences at Mexican Hands 
I just wish the 


AID one of the refugees, a doctor: “ 
Sy fellows at Washington who are running things could 

have had our experience. It would change their 
views on diplomacy and on army and navy appropriation 
bills. I tell you, if they had been robbed and mobbed 
and thrown into jail along with their wives and chil 
dren, and heard the roar going up all about them of 
‘Muerto los gringos!’ and then, finally, got down the 
country as we have, with their tongues hanging out, 
and seen these warships and bluejackets—I tell you 
they couldn’t get back to the States quick enough to 
start working for a larger army and navy.” 

The views of American residents of Mexico should 
be of value at the present time, and I shall repeat 
them without comment to show how blows the wind 
with those whose personal interests are vitally involved 

“Somehow,” said one of them, “we don’t enjoy seeing 
the United States call on the A B C class in Spanish 
and Portuguese to help her out of this mess.” 

Another declared: “This waiting and watching, our 
Fabian offensiveness, is (Continued on page 26) 
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HETHER THE FORMAL RAISING OF OUR FLAG OVER VERA CRUZ on April 27 will mean much or little to this country and Mexico in the future, 

it furnished a patriotic thrill for the Americans present. It was a particularly auspicious event for Admiral Fletcher and the naval officers and men 
under his command, for it marked the completion of their work in the city. Two battalions of marines and two battalions of bluejackets were lined up in the 
Plaza. Massed bands played ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’’ the officers saluted, the warships each fired twenty-one guns, and all American civilians cheered. 
Captain F, S. Delano and Major J. H. Quick of the” Marines, Ensign E. O. McDonell, and Quartermaster Edward Jeffs, the first men to land on April 21, 
hoisted the flag over the Terminal Hotel, Admiral Fletcher’s headquarters. Mr. Hare’s snapshot was taken as the marines and the bluejackets were retiring 
to their quarters to make ready for the landing of General Funston’s men next day. The army did not take full charge of the city until April 30 








Photograph by JAMES H. HARE, Collier's Staff Photographer 
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Photographs by JAMES H. HARE, Collier's Staff Photographer 
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Charge d’Affaires Nelson O'Shaughnessy, the man with the Fedora hat, is just in front 
of the rear flag, and leading are General Ramon Corona (left) and Captain Harry Mcl.. Huse, Admiral Fletcher’s chief of staff 


O’Shaughnessy’s Exit from Mexico City 
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The 
conference. 
O'Shaughnessy at 
left, next to General 
Corona, and Captain 
Huse with back to camera 
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Taking our white flag off the tender of a locomotive as Captain Huse (at left) and 
party are preparing to walk ahead to meet Mr. O'Shaughnessy and escort. Accom- 
panying Mr. O’ Shaughnessy from the capital were his wife and small son, Consul 
General Arnold Shanklin, and the subordinate Embassy and Consular officials 
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The Double-Squeeze at 


Villa Borghese 
Part Il—At Sea 
By Henry Beach Needham 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


N UNSHAVEN, disheveled young man, hatless 
but otherwise completely dressed down to his 
shoes, turned over on the bed, opened his 
sticky eyes, then closed and dug his fists 

into them to dissipate the heaviness of the lids. He 
tried vainly to moisten his parched lips with his 
swollen tongue. 

His nose itched tormentingly, and he 
vigorously with the back of his hand. 

As consciousness returned, haltingly and with brief 
lapses into stupor, his brain and the senses of taste, 
smell, and sight began to correlate, slowly but accu- 
rately—due to the native resilience of an unabused 
constitution. 

A peculiar taste in his mouth he couldn’t label. 
To one whose lips had “never known the taste of 
liquor” it was indescribable—indescribably bad, nau- 
seating. 

But the smell that 


rubbed it 


rose from some part of his 
clothing he recognized. It was the repellent odor that 
exuded from a saloon when the rubber-tired 
swung open. It was stale liquor! And it had been 
spilled on his clothes. Following this loathsome dis- 
covery, he raised his hand toward his nose and again 
he was startled to get another whiff of stale liquor. 
A shudder of disgust passed through him. He now 
took a second invoice of the taste in his mouth and 
classified it as “dark brown.” But not yet could he 
bring his logy mentality to take up the trail from 
effect back to cause. 


doors 


IS bed next attracted his attention. It was nar- 
H row—tmuch like a shelf with a wooden side to 

prevent one’s falling out. Looking up he saw 
above him what, judging from the woven-wire springs, 
was anothegnarrow bed. The furnishings of the apart- 
ment or cell, whatever it was, all tethered to something 
permanent, were at first unfamiliar to him. It was the 
aperture admitting the light that helped him to fix 
the room and its location. This round opening to the 
outside world was a bull’s-eye of thick glass. And as 
he stared through the circular window on to grayness 
—nothing more—there came a loud thump, instantly 
followed by a stinging sound, as if minute pebbles 
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had been thrown against the glass fiercely. 
Then water ran off, leaving the bull’s-eye 
flecked with drops. 

His mind bridged the gap between present 
predicament and past experienee. He recalled 
the Giant-killers’ trip to Cuba after they had 
worsted the Cubs—the days on the high and , 
low seas. He knew now. He was aboard ship! 

Secure in this conclusion, he brought himself 
to a sitting posture on the edge of the berth. 
In an upright position he found that he was 
inclined to dizziness. But he fought it off, got to his 
feet, and, letting down the washbasin, soused his head 
in cold water—all the water the tank contained. This 
revived him wonderfully. 


H FE LOOKED about the stateroom more carefully. 
There was a suit case of real leather on the 

bunk under the porthole. He was positive that 
he had never it before. Turning it round, he 
found on the end, in black lettering, the inscription: 


S. W. JAMES, New York. 


seen 


“S.-W.-J-a-m-e-s?” he questioned. He recalled all 
the Jameses he had ever heard of—there weren’t 
many—from Bill James, the Yankee pitcher, who had 
struck him out twice in one game, to Jesse and Henry 
James. There was no “S. W.” in the list. 

Mechanically he tried the bag to see if it was locked. 
It opened, displaying a complete assortment of linen 
and underclothing. There were shirts, collars, hand- 
kerchiefs, stockings, brush, and comb—everything nec- 
essary, with the suit he had on, to enable him to 
make a respectable appearance. The things had been 
carefully selected and they were all new. But there 
wasn’t a scrap of writing to identify their owner. 

This turned his attention to his own means of 
identification. Putting his hand in his pocket, he 
drew out four envelopes. Three of them were ad- 
dressed to S. W. James, Hotel Longacre, New York 
City. Two of the envelopes contained bills—one an 
“account rendered” from a liquor dealer for $67.25; 
the other a bill for cigars and cigarettes amounting 
to $23.50. The third was a letter from the steam- 
ship agents of the Hambard Line, reading: 


DEAR Sir: We have booked you for passage from 
New York to Naples on the 8S. 8S. Colonia, sailing 
from pier foot of West Thirteenth Street, N. R. We 
have assigned to you Cabin C 39, on the saloon deck, 
and have arranged that 
you are to have it entirely 
to yourself. 

We beg to call your atten- 
hand for a moment on his tion to the fact that, owing 
sleeve. Her touch gave to the tide on the day of 
him an odd thrill departure, the Colonia will 
sail at one o'clock in the 
morning, October 7. 

envelope 


HE fourth 
inclosed a ticket 


ealling for one first- 
class passage, New York te 
Naples, on the steamship 
Colonia, and made out to 
S. W. James. There was 
nothing else in the pockets 
of his coat. 

His gold watch was tick- 
ing in the pocket of his 
vest. Attached to it was a 
narrow black silk ribbon 


‘*l do believe that’s true.’ 
For emphasis she rested her 


the useful portion of a 
watch fob. But the orna- 
mental part of the fob 


the solid gold baseball, sur- 
mounted by two tiny crossed 
bats of platinum, emblem- 
atic of the World’s Cham- 
pionship—that was missing. 

Robbed! was his first 
thought, and he searched 










‘‘How can I get you to stop the ship?’’ 
The captain smiled. ‘‘If you pressed me for 
an answer, I would have to say that you couldn’t’’ 


in his trousers’ pocket for the cash which he had with 
him—less than ten dollars. He found a roll of yellow- 
backed bills. Five hundred dollars! 

In any sudden lapse into unconsciousness the first 
faculty to give way is the memory—that is, the men- 
tal process of storing facts and impressions ceases. 
So, also, in returning consciousness the memory has 
a trick oftentimes of beginning where it left off or 
of seizing upon some one thing in particular to locate 
its bearings. The sight of the five hundred dollars 
immediately brought to mind what had happened be- 
fore the long, dreamless sleep just ended on the ship. 
This money—or five hundred dollars just like it—was 
lying on a table in a suite of rooms in the Belmont- 
Stratworth Hotel. He was about to come into posses- 
of it—all for signing a contract to report the 
World Series on behalf of the Transcontinental News- 
paper Syndicate, Metropolitan Tower, New York City. 


kX SAT down again upon the berth to puzzle it out, 
H beginning with the letter from the syndicate—it 
Was on engraved stationery, he remembered. The 
secretary, Walter Noble, gave him as references three 
well-known New Yorkers. But the letter had come, 
special delivery, on Sunday—the day after the cham- 
pionship was cinched—and reply was requested by 
telegraph on Monday. Anyhow, what need was there 
of references, he had argued, when he couldn’t lose! 
For he was to receive five hundred dollars on the 
signing of the contract and two hundred dollars every 
day he turned in a story. No, he couldn’t lose, and 
he could make thirteen hundred dollars at least—nine- 
teen hundred dollars at most. Yes, he had looked 
upon it as “very easy” money and had kept his own 
counsel, not even confiding in Tris Ford, because of 
the reports in the newspapers that the National Com- 
mission was to prohibit the players from writing fer 
the papers; certainly all those who hadn't contracts. 
There was a day’s delay in Noble’s coming over, 
he recalled. The secretary of the Transcontinental 
Syndicate had come—he rubbed his head in bewilder- 


sion 


ment. When was it? How long had he slept? Yes- 
terday—it must have happened yesterday—last night! 


He remembered that he had gone to the Belmont- 
Stratworth, and the clerk at the desk knew him 
had seen him play. He could repeat his words: “Mr. 
Noble is expecting you—go right up to Suite 1142.” 
He had gone right up, had been admitted to the par- 
lor of a suite, and had met a nice young fellow, obvi- 
ously a gentleman, who greeted him cordially. This 
Mr. Noble not only knew baseball and ball players, but 
they had friends in common. So they had enjoyed a 
very nice chat—all before the contract was produced. 


, ] SHE contract—it had the name of the Transcon 
tinental Newspaper Syndicate printed in, he 
was sure. He had read it very carefully, and 

the terms were precisely what had been offered him. 

While he was reading it, he remembered, Mr. Noble 

had taken from his bill case without any flourish five 


hundred dollars. He could remember seeing the money 
lying on the table, the bills folded over once. 


The bills in his hand now were folded once! 


UT something was going wrong with his memory. 
It had been spinning the tale of events without 


effort, but suddenly it had begun to flag. He 
had to prod it. What was it Mr. Noble had said? 
Oh, yes—"“T’m going to have a drink. What'll you 


have?” He had declined, of course, because he didn’t 
drink. And then? Mr. Noble had said, walking over 
to the telephone: “Wise man—wish I didn’t,” and had 
added: “I'll order you a soft drink.” 

The drink—what was it? For some reason he was 
yery uncertain on that Slowly he 
form a mental image of it—a brown bottle 
a silver holder, because the bottom 


began to 
it was in 
round. Of 


score, 


was 


course—ginger ale!—it came in such bottles. He re- 
membered, too, it was imported ginger ale, not so 
sweet as American. Yes—the first taste had been 


almost bitter. And then? 

Blackness! He could recall nothing, try 
until he woke up on the ship. 

It didn’t accord with any experience he knew at 
all well—of course not with any he had ever gone 
through himself. He couldn’t believe that he had 
taken an alcoholic drink by mistake unless it had 
been very thoroughly disguised. The odor from his 
clothes tended to prove that he had, but his reason 
told him otherwise. Nothing remained, therefore, but 
to conclude that he had been given a knock-out! 


his best, 


possession, the letter from the steamship com- 

pany seemed to impel his attention. He read it 
over again, and the last sentence, in its full signifi- 
cance, made him start. 


A THE only bit of documentary evidence in his 
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“The Colonia will sail at one o’clock in the morning, 
October 7.” 

October 7! There was a feeling of depression at 
the pit of his stomach. It was not due to seasick- 
The heartbreaking realization of his situation 
had come at last. With the Giant-killers fighting for 
the victory that meant everything to man 
club the baseman, 
regarded by many as “the king-pin of the defense, the 
leader of the offense,” was far from the scene of com- 
bat, probably bound for Naples! Even though there 
certainly had been no malice prepense on his part, he 
was a deserter, nothing better, for the World Series 
was to start this day! 


hess, 


players 


ager, and team’s second 


owners, 


KE LOOKED at his watch. Twelve o’clock, noon! 
H In thirty minutes the team, every man of the 

squad, was expected to report at the ball park. 
In thirty minutes! Where was he now? James Win- 
ton Shute rang the bell to find out. 

The steward came promptly, a smile that was both 
knowing and respectful upon his face. He spoke with 
marked cordiality. 

“Mr. James—good morning, sir. 
ing better, sir. 

“My name is Shute—dood morning. 

“Mr. Shute—very well, sir.” The steward puckered 
his lips. 

“Where are we now?’ 

“About one hundred and fifty miles out, sir.” 

“Out?—you mean from land?” 

“From New York, sir.” 

“I've got to get off! 
have to stop the boat!” 

The steward placed a soothing hand upon the pas- 
senger’s shoulder. “ I ‘ud lie down if I were you, sir, and 
rest a little more—get your sea legs on, Mr. James.” 


‘Ope you are feel- 


” 


” 


Where’s the captain? He'll 
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Without error in 
going to 


taking notice of the 
nomenclature, Win Shute announced: 
see the captain. Where is he?’ 
“On the bridge, sir.” 
“Take me to him!” 
obedience 


persistent 
“I'm 


His inflection compelled 
Once in a 


worked the 


Win 


pass to 


Shute had 
first, had 


championship game 
pitcher for a free 
stolen second and then third, and when the pitcher 
was winding up had raced home, hooking his leg 
over the plate and eluding the catcher who tried to 
put the ball on him. This is the only explanation 
that can be offered why and how “Mr. S. W. James” 
succeeded in the captain on the bridge. 
The of the ship was so surprised 
that he didn’t ask the determined-looking young man 
how he had managed it. “Captain, my name is Shute 
mostly called Win Shute.” 


Hi captain nodded, but without a glimmer of 
understanding. 


“You've probably heard of the World Series 
championship of the big leagues?’ 
“American baseball?” 

“Yes—games to decide the best ball 
world,” explained Win eagerly. 

“What of it?’ was the captain’s rejoinder. 

“This,” said Shute, pausing for emphasis: “I’m the 
second baseman, heavy hitter, and leading base run- 
ner on one of the teams—the Giant-killers, folks 
call us.” 

“What of that?’ varied the captain. His tone was 
not unkind, but he showed a wretched lack of interest. 
“First game’s to-day—in two hours.” 

“I take it you are not going to play.” 
amusement in the captain's eyes. 

“Not play? I've got to play!” (Continued on page 28) 


getting to 


governor general 


the 


team in 


There was 


The Tyranny of Beauty 


Chapter VII1—On the Rocks 
By “Jane Bunker ’”’ 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAY WILSON PRESTON 


WAS at last discovering that credit is 
something you lay up as you go along 
by paying—in thirty days; that you've 
got to build. it when you don’t need it, 

or you don’t have it when you do; and that you prac- 

tically destroy it by paying—spot cash! 

Did madame ask credit on that first lot of pink 
jars? Who knew Maggie McNulty of Jones Street, 
Columbus, enough to give her credit? She 
sent the money when she sent the order. 
She kept on sending money with her orders. 
Did I ask credit when I bought a quart of 
Jersey beets to transmute into $84 worth of 
essence of Persian roses from the garden of 
a prince? Well—forgive a slight vulgarity 
—I think I’d see myself! I handed the gro 
cer 15 cents and carried the bag to the 
laboratory under my cloak. Or did I charge 
ten pounds of bolted chalk at 2 cents a 
pound that, dyed pink with 1 cent’s worth 
of dye, yielded 640 boxes of “germ-proof 
mineral face powder guaranteed not to 


ferment with perspiration’? Our ingredi- 
ents were all of the same financial class, 


therefore our charge accounts for raw ma 
terials were, and always had been, 
trivial to mention. And thus, because we 
were so honest, paying scrupulously as we 
went along, rumor whispered we were 
“spot-cash people because we had to be”: 
the dealers wouldn’t trust us for a 2-cent 
pound of chalk! 


XQUISITE irony! The “pink jar and 
EK purple ribbon” methods, by which we 
could enhance a penny’s worth of filler 
to a dollar’s worth of value in the commer 
cial world, were exactly reversed in the finan- 
cial world—turned our business upside 
down and showed it—a pink jar with a 
penny’s worth of credit inside! 

But I had no inkling of all this as I stood 
before the bookkeeper’s cage and surveyed his stricken 
face. Poor, worried man!—I read “Guilt” upon his 
forehead, and “Forgery” in his hand! 

“Please talk to me some other time,” he implored 
in a tragic whisper, his eyes on the distance back of 
me. Then I saw him take his elbow, shove a ledger 
off onto the floor and dive after it. 

Miss Beekman scudded up at the same moment. 
“Any news from the madame in the morning’s mail?’ 

“No.” I turned my back and scudded off in the op- 
posite direction. But what was I to do? It was the 
27th of August. My aunt was due at the office not 
iater than the first. She might even then be on the 
train; probably was. How was I to reach her and 
what was I to communicate if I did reach her? What 
did I actually know about the finances of the business? 
Nothing—except that a man who affirmed we “had 
ho credit” said we were “on the rocks.” 

May 23 


too 





Monsieur received an impudent 
retort to the effect that this time next 
week he’d have nobody to reprimand for anything 


Those were exciting days for humble, silent Lucy 
—manufacturer—keeper of the secrets—responsible 
head—subrosa partner—nobody! Twenty-four hours 
later my one friend in the place—little M. Perriot— 
unearthed the plot to run off with the works and steal 
the business root and branch, bud, blossom, and fruit! 


EFORE I found the chance to see the bookkeeper 
B alone I realized that, no matter what I learned 
of our straits, I could do nothing effective until 
my aunt came home, and my prying—or seeming to 


pry—into his responsibilities might stir up more 
trouble than it would help, while even she herself 


could do nothing until the expert accountant had re- 


Cw rrr Quem iliv 


ported on the books. He, after all, was the 
person to tell her when her business was on 
the rocks and why—not one as much outside 
her financial dealings and confidence as my- 
self. So Iwas prepared to sit tight, and tighter still when 
little M. Perriot came rushing to the house next evening 
with the news that Miss Beekman was about to walk 
off with our whole her own shoulders. 
“Nevaire do I trus’ zat woman,” he cried. 
“Her character—it is portray in her coiffure 
false!” 


HE had some capital—about $6,000—part- 
S ly from the sale of her former beauty 

parlor and a little money left her, but 
mostly from the savings of ten odd years 
with us and very large tips, so she had a 
cash string to her bow in case of a break, 
and she was playing her cards for a part- 
nership with my aunt. Failing of that, 
seeckman—‘formerly superintendent of the 
Del Mar Beauty Parlors’—was ready to 
set up for herself: it was a question, ap- 
parently, of which way the cat jumped. 
To this end, she’d not merely made herself 
solid with the trade—a glorified lady’s maid 
for anybody—but she had made herself 
solid with the help. Since madame’s mar- 
riage, no one was ever discharged with 
Beekman’s consent—she made that evident 
all along the line, even down to the porter. 
It was not only Beekman who engaged the 
operators and gave them the chance to earn 
their daily bread and a large lot of treacle 
tips, but she was continually beholden to as 
she stood between them and the furies of 
madame, whom the rest of them seldom saw 
and knew little or nothing about now, and 
whom she had painted to their imaginations 
as a cross between a commercial Minerva 
and a bumblebee: a woman brilliant, liter- 
ary, irascible, despotic, incalculable, re- 
warding her favorites, crushing her enemies, a Moloch 
to be admired and feared by all, and placated by just 
one—Miss Beekman; that is, Miss B. had capitalized 
the general mystery of the establishment and turned 
it to her own account. An accident, a mistake, a loss 
—it was Beekman who covered it up and hid it from 
their tyrant of the magnificent private offices. 

It was in pursuance of her policy of being the 
one true friend that she kept us on at full pay 
through the summer when the help wasn’t earning 
half its wages—and knew it. And she took care that they 
knew it and made it appear in the nature of a personal 
gift on her part for not laying them off, though it 
was clear philanthropy on the part of the house. 

And on that coming first day of September, the 
entire operating staff: the chemist who got up all the 
side lines and declared he knew our secrets and could 
produce a better cream than I; the packing depart- 


business on 
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ment; part of the hair-goods department; the outside 
salesman; most, if not all of the New York demon 
strators, and probably the whole clerical staff, were 
ready to follow Beekman out.and Beekman was ready to 
say :“Apartnership, madame, or we leave.” It was neat! 

Whether the involved in the 
scheme I never was one of those matters 
wiser 


bookkeeper was 
learned— it 
ignored. I fancy he was trying to 
“run with the hare and go with the hounds.” 
From what he said, I'm sure he knew what 
was going on, yet loyalty, responsibility, 
and policy prompted him to a partial reve 
lation of the difficulties of which Beekman 
was about to take advantage; and I’m 
equally sure he’d not have given her away 


to me. Which didn’t matter. Next morn 
ing monsieur, reprimanding a shampoo 
young lady for being late, received 
an impudent retort to the effect that 
this time next week he'd have nobody 
to reprimand for anything and followed up 
the clue, first by «quizzing her. then 
some of the others, until he’d run the out- 
lines of the plot to earth and seen how 
widely the establishment was involved. 


With that in hand he marched straight to 
Miss Beekman, told her he was thinking 
of setting up for himself, and hearing she 
was about to do the same, he’d like to rent 
a whole floor of her and move his depart- 
ment bodily out, so please let bygones be 
bygones between them. That is, he made 
her the same proposition she knew he'd 
made once to madame. 


ISS BEEKMAN fell into the trap and 
M forgave him everything, only too de- 

lighted at the thought of getting 
rid of a floor so advantageously and secur- 
ing so powerful an ally and weapon at the 
same time in her own scheme, but she explained the 
situation to him—nothing was decided yet, and if the 
madame would agree to a partnership, of course Miss 
Beekman would stay: if she wouldn’t—well she was 
bound to better herself—she was the beauty business 
since madame’s marriage, and she’d decided it was 
about time for her to have her just reward. 

“And of course your aunt gives zat woman no part- 
nership!” he cried. “She laughs in her face wis not 
so much as to listen to a why, and Mees Beekman 
gets one big mad and walks out and it will be to start 
all over wis zis business for little Mees Lucy and her 
so brilliant aunt.” I suggested that when it came to 
the point perhaps the others wouldn’t go; but he felt 
very sure they would. 

“Mon Dieu—mon Dieu !” he wailed, almost pulling his 
mustache out by its beautiful waxed ends. ‘To sink zat 
a woman wis nossing in her head for big beesness can 
convince my little fools dat are so clever wis zeir fin- 
gers she can pay zem more wages zan ze madame her- 
self, and in a few weeks—pouf! ‘It is too much—I 
cannot do it’-—a few weeks more—pouf! ‘Still too 
much—we mus’ cut down’—ze 
dull pouf!—all is over! 

“And I sink of your poor aunt 
—zis to come upon her so inop 
portune—to begin all over at ze 
opening of ze season wis a power- 
ful rival. She mus’ lose ze sea 
building up her staff and 
meanwhile her rival takes all her 


season 


son 


trade. She is ruined—ruined. 
Mees Lucy is ruined. I am 
ruined. All who stay wis her 

are ruined. All who leave her $ # 
will be ruined so soon us one “+; 
busy season is over! Mon Dieu, 


Mees Lucy, you and I mus’ save 
9 


her, but how? 


OW indeed, we two against 
so many? He walked the 


floor, then brought out the 


bright suggestion that I start 
west at once and meet my aunt 
somewhere along the route and 
warn her. 

But something loud as the 
voice of conscience urged me: 


“Don’t tattle! Don’t raise false 
alarms. Leave her free to meet 
the situation precisely as it is 
presented to her.” 

Early on the morning of the first, my aunt breezed 
in, ruddy of cheek, sparkling of eye, robust, a human 
dynamo ready for action. She had reached home late 
the night before and had telephoned down at opening 
hour to expect the great establishment was 
first a-flutter, then a-thrill, and a-jerk as if with elec- 
tricity, when she got inside the building. I was in the 
parlors making my daily inspection as “Buttons,” 
privately instructed by Miss Beekman, came racing 
up to warn her that the madame’s auto had just 
drawn up at the curb and she was in it. 

“Well, hello, everybody!” she called out 


her, so 


with un- 
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wonted affability as “Buttons” now solemnly flung 
the parlor doors wide for her. “Well, Lucy, you're 


looking fine.”” She hesitated, then delivered a kiss on my 
cheek. “How’s mamma? She oughta been out in 


Col’raydo with us this summer—done her worlds of 
It’s simply grand.” 
that my 


good. 


I felt like observing grandmother hadn't 


—— 
. 9 SONS 





M. Perriot came rushing to the house next 
evening. ‘‘ Nevaire do I trus’ zat woman,’’ he 
cried. ‘‘Her character—it is portray in her coiffure—false!” 


been invited, but there was no time, even if I'd let 
myself go to that extent, for my aunt was rushing 
through like a baby cyclone, firing off critical glances 
and questions as she went, and leaving a trail of 
gaping mouths behind, and by the time she’d reached 
the sacred sanctuary of the private office, she had 
given fifteen orders and accumulated the expert ac 
countant’s report for the last quarter and the one be 
fore, which she’d never seen. The bookkeeper had 
thought it expedient to send for him to go over the 
books ahead of time, and the old gentleman was there 
awaiting her arrival. Then her office swallowed both 
of them and a hush fell and the whole establishment 
was on tiptoe. I waited, as one waits to hear the re 
sult of a terrible operation. But with that revelation, 
sprung on her all unawares, we began to discover 
the stuff the woman had bred into her bones! 

Two hours later my call bell summoned me to her 





‘*The Del Mar Beauty Business—no credit! 
Why—it would, make a horse laugh—me that 
never owed man or woman a dollar in my life—’’ 


presence and I found her walking the floor in such 
excitement as I'd never seen her in before. Both men 
were with her—the bookkeeper looking haggard and 
gray, shrunk into his chair; the accountant, irritable 
and blustery. 

“Did you know about this, Lucy?’ 
ing a bunch of rumpled papers at me. 

“Know about what, Aunt Maggie?” 


she cried, shak 


“This—all condition of the business— 


$7,000 in debt?’ 
“I know nothing about the financial end of the busi 


this—the 


ness—as you must know by this time.” 

“I’ve already told that the 
establishment has been told——’ (he gave me an appeal 
ing look that begged me not to reveal the words he'd 


you, madam, nobody in 


let drop a few days before). “Your niece 
could do nothing—wshe’s not the financial 


take her note 
I’m trying to 
why I wasn’t 


head—-the bank wouldn't 

“Who supposed it would? 
tind out why I told 
called home 

“You gave written orders on that, Aunt 
Maggie,” I put in. 

“What of it! You, Lucy—my own flesh 
and blood. Well, you'd have had the 


wasn't 


gumption to call me home, orders or no 

orders—that’s what I'm driving at—why 

weren’t you told?” 

NHE tlhung the question direct into my 
face, repeating: “Why weren't you 


told?” But without waiting for an an- 
swer I couldn't seem to think up, she rushed 
on: “Never heard anything in my life to 
equal what these men have told me to-day 
—never saw such management—debt’s bad 
enough, but a debt’s soon mended by a go 


ing concern like mine—can’t meet this 
week’s pay roll—can’t get money from the 
bank—and why? Why, Lucy, why? Be- 


cause we haven't any credit! No credit 
no credit! The Del Mar Beauty Business 
no credit! Why, my God—it would make 
a horse laugh—me that never owed man 
or woman a dollar in my life—” 

I saw the two men exchange glances ‘as 


“ i oe 
» if one said to the other: “We might as 
well give it up,” then another look in my 


direction as if they said: “We might try to make her 
understand—” 
“Why. looka the 
lion a year—and 
temme I got no credit? 
Sounds perfectly crazy to me. 
“But I’ve already explained that, madam, over and 
over—you've got nothing to show for it—” 
“I got the to show for it 
to show—” ‘ 
“no collateral—no real 
cept personal, and your diamonds 
“Glad you remembered to mention them—you been 
talking ’s if you considered me a pauper—a woman 
who’s got $60,000 worth of diamonds has got something 
to fall back on—buy a loaf of bread for a day or two.” 
“With all these hundreds of thousands pouring in,” 
he repeated, nothing to for it—no 
capital invested in the business—no stocks and bonds 
in other business—and the banks naturally ask what 
becomes of all that money—” 
“Spent, of course 


business I'm doing—half a mil 
two men can sit there and 
Lucy, do you understand it? 


” 


vou 


business got the books 


estate—no property, e@X- 


” 


“there’s show 


same as men spend their money,” 
she interjected. 


and they say if she cant 
hold on to her own money—keep 
enough on hand to meet a little 
emergency like $1,000 or so 
what'll become of my money?” 
“Well, [ll see that it’s kept 
after this—so don’t let that 
worry you,” she conceded with 
one of her disarming smiles. 


‘The mother of this business has 


got home, and there’ll be some 
changes this don’t happen 


again.” 
“It oughtn’t 
now, madam,” 


to have happened 
the accountant 
told her quietly. He was an old 
man and had watched her books 
und her growth from the start, 
and I think he was one of the 
few people in the world who had 
interest in and her 
“T’m to point 
cauuses—all 
know if I 
understand 
able to 


her 
trying 
the 
can’t make 
to-day, I'll 
and I’m 
equal to strains such as you put 
on me.” He 
disarming “You 
didn’t see the last report—it was 
on my mind to have a serious talk with you then—” 
“Well, there'll be no more babies breaking into the 
business I've had my last. 
Pity the men can't be made to have every other one 
I tell Mr. Willing he ought to had them both by rights 
seeing I keep up both the establishment and him.” 
The accountant forced a laugh. but 
on her reference to her husband and tell her: “But 
that’s one of the causes of all this—the business won't 
provide for a husband at the rate you’re providing for 
him and keeping him up—it can’t. 
more than a wife! 


sincere 
concerns. 
out the 
but I 
vou 


causes 


never be not 


her one of 


gave 


his siniles. 


so set your mind at rest 


used it to seize 


He’s costing you 


and (Continued on page 23 
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COMMENT ON POLITICS 


N THE lull that came with the prom 

ise of mediation the thought and talk 

of Washington turned from war to 
the political atmosphere of the country. 
Four hundred and thirty-five—the entire 
membership—of the Lower House will be 
elected anew next November. To the great 
majority of these the days of travail are 
now on, for the primaries, which in many 
cases are fully as decisive as the Novem 
ber elections, are being held 
in many States already and 
will be completed in most 
States during June, July, 
and August. The problem 
is: Will these primaries and 
elections result in a manner 
unfriendly to the Democrats? 
The make-up of ithe House at 
present is as follows: 


So) 291 
Republicans .... 2-004. 124 
Progressive Republicans...... 6 
Progressives ... aan Ms 


Independent 


ME «ao weee ene .. 4a 


It will be noticed that the 


Democrats have more than 
two to one of the entire mem- 
bership of the House. Will 
they be able to keep this 
preponderous majority? 
Assuredly not. But how 
much will they lose? Will 


the loss in November be so 


great as to put them in a 
minority? And who will 


gain most by the Democratic 
losses, the Republicans or 
the 
tion leaders, even in private 
where ostenta 


Progressives?  Opposi 
conversation 
tious boasting ix not ealled 
for by any political expedi 
claim that the Demo 
crats will lose the House. 
To any less temperamental 
absurd. 
be conceivable, of 


ency, 


observer this seems 
It would 
course, if the opposition to 
the Democrats were united, but it is not 
united and will not be. In every Con 
gressional district in the United States, 
except possibly a few Democratic strong 
holds in the South, there will be a Repub- 
lican and a Progressive running against 
the Democrats 
lose a large number of the 
seats they now hold. Whetber their loss 
will be large enough to amount to a vote 
of lack Democratic 
party whose answer will 
not appear until November. 


An Important Element 
Bee leaders of the Progressive party 
in New York State and throughout 
the nation are unanimous and enthusi 
astic in the hope that they can persuade 
Mr. Roosevelt to run for Governor on the 
Progressive ticket in New York this fall. 
Whether Mr. Roosevelt himself is willing 
Will probably be known soon after his ar 
rival in the United States. If this should 
happen, it would give great vitality to the 


the Democrat. Even so, 


are sure to 


of contidence in the 
is a question 





Progressive campaign throughout the na 
tion and would have an important bear- 
ing on the future of national politics. 


A Bad Recora 


F THE opponents of the Democrats 
at the Congressional elections next No- 
vember are wise, they will focus their cam- 
paign on the record which the Democrats 
have made for gross extravagance. The 
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Comment on a famous hunter’s departure 
from South America: 


‘*Come on out, fellows; he’s gone’ 


Cartoon by F. G. Cooper 


course of the Democrats in regard to “pork” 
has been thoroughly vicious. One of the 
important slogans upon which the Demo 
crats came into power was “economy.” 


The Democratic Record 


HE Democrats “point with pride” 

to a large number of achievements. 
Only two stand out in a way that is likely 
to appeal to the people’s imagination at 
election time: the tariff and the currency 
bills. The Democrats can hardly be cred 
ited with any very important quality of 
heroic courage for the tariff. The demand 
for a reduced tariff had been emphasized 
in practically every election since 1909. 
Historians will be likely to say that the 
real credit for informing the publie about 
the tariff, and bringing about tariff revi- 
sion, belongs more nearly to the Insur 
gents who broke away from the Repub 


deal 


lican party in the spring of 1909. And it 
is well known that in making up the eur- 
rency bill the Democrats profited greatly 
by the work of the Republicans, who be- 
gan work on this subject immediately 
after the panic of 1907. If the Demo- 
cratic Congress had more time, or if. it 
had the time it has 
had, it might be able to make ‘a showing 
of legislation due to itself alone. Indeed, 
persons familiar with the Ad- 
ministration’s future legisla- 
tive program have great con- 
fidence in it, and hope the 
Democrats will hold at least 
a slight majority in Con- 
gress, to give it a fair test. 
Against the bemocrats is the 
very muddle they 
have made so far of antitrust 
legislation, and their record 
with respect to our foreign 
affairs. The attitude of the 
country toward the Admin- 
istration’s conduct of the 
Mexican may fairly 
be described as restrained 
disquiet. 


The House of Humorists 


HE House is much more 

simple and human and 
naive than the Senate. The 
other day it had under con- 
sideration a resolution pro- 
printing of 
public 
“The 


The cost 


made better use of 


obvious 


crisis 


viding for the 
60,000 
health report 
Care of the Baby.’ 
of the printing was $291, and 
it led to this instructive col- 
loquy, which also shows the 
quality of humor that ap- 
peals to the House: 


copies of a 
entitled 


Mr. Moore—May I ask the 
gentleman, who has children of 
his own, as I have, whether it 
would not be worth $291 if only 
the life of one child was saved 
through the distribution of the 
60,000 pamphlets? 

Mr. BARNHART—Most assuredly. 

Mr. FirzcGerRaALp—I want to say that I have 
more children than the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania and the gentleman from Indiana put 
together. 


Mr. BARNHART—I am not a boastful man. 
{ Laughter. ] 
Mr. Moore—So far as the “gentleman from 


Pennsylvania” is concerned, he does not acknowl- 
edge that the gentleman from New York is a 
rival in that matter at all, and never did ac- 
knowledge it. But having passed through sev 
eral periods of “watchful waiting” [laughter], 
long midnight hours, as it were, he knows that 
his service some of these 
great 


if there had been at 
pamphlets he might 
of time and saved a 
In the interest of the fathers and 
this land, the gentleman from lennsylvania ven- 
tures to think it is mighty small business to 
raise the question of economy on the expendi- 
ture of $291 in a matter that is of so much 
concern to the health of the children and the 
happiness of the home. 

Mr. FirzGeraLp—Let me say that if this ex- 
penditure would save the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania long hours of patient waiting and mid- 
night walking the floors, and would enable the 
gentleman to take on some flesh, I would not 
{ Laughter. | 


have been spared a 
deal of 
mothers of 


great rest. 


object. 
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The Unending Problem of Immigration 


HE BEGINNINGS of this present civilization in our United 

States were founded by European immigrants in the seven 

teenth century, and immigrants have been coming here ever 
since. Every age has wrangled over this matter of the newcomers, from 
the early persecutions of the Quakers to the latest proposal to exclude 
Armenians. The immigrant usually represents the positive side of 
the argument—he has fixed on a plan, has worked and saved money, 
has cut loose from old associations, and put his plan into effect. The 
immigrant’s critic leans rather toward prejudice—he doesn’t like the 
fellow’s race or language or religion, and (especially) the way he some- 
times succeeds. Meanwhile the economic forces which control the 
situation continue impersonally in effect. The United States has vast 
resources, especially of freedom, initiative, and intelligence. There- 
fore it is full of people who tend to better their condition and to 
minimize their families, and others who come in willing to start at 
the foot of the ladder have plenty of room to do so. Furthermore, 
we live in a period of constant economic change, and those eager to 
take whatever chance offers are fairly sure of some success. Thus our 
progress has gone thundering on to an industrial development which 
is probably the most active and efficient the world has ever known. 
Our business enterprise relies to an amazing degree upon the will- 
ingness of the newcomer to go anywhere, and to work hard and effec- 
tually at anything which offers him a chance to get along and get 
ahead. The power of this movement can be judged by its reflex action 
in breaking up big estates and raising the price of land in the back- 
ward districts of Italy and Austria. There are those able to argue 
that the foreign laborer injures us by “sending his money out of the 
country,” but this silly jingoism would stop all foreign travel and 
trade. He does not send the work he has done “out of the country.” 


Immigration and American Life 


UT WHAT HAS BEEN THE EFFECT on general conditions here? 

The economic service of the immigrant may be unquestionable, but 
has he not lowered our standard of living? Those advancing this argu- 
ment usually ignore history and assume a sort of “Golden Age” of 
pure Americanism, which ended when the immigrant came. This is 
a mere fairy story. The facts are that most of our cities have always 
been squalid and unsanitary over large areas. We are only now be- 
ginning to see how to run them. Rural life, in large part, has always 
been hard and dreary; we are now taking up the problem of how to 
vitalize and enrich it. Our politics were infested by privilege and 
incompetence from the very beginning; wherever there was plunder 
there were grafters. We are now learning better methods. There 
never was time, somehow, to work out the problems of social justice: 
the drink evil, the commerce in vice, pure food, child labor, fair wages 
and hours, efficient and enjovable living conditions, and all the rest 
of it. The immigrants themselves have suffered most from our fail- 
ure to administer justice in all these things, and it must be remem- 
bered that our present standards as to them have been developed in 
an age of highly active immigration. The United States is now com- 
mitted to the cause of social justice and will work out the problem. 
In that great task we have need of all the energy, good will, and 
idealism that can be attracted hither. The problem is one of selec- 
tion, not of exclusion; of national well-being, not of racial or other 
prejudices. We do not want failures or criminals, but we do want 
the active and hopeful. Any scheme of regulation that proposes to 
shut people out on some other basis is, primarily, a denial of the 
forces that have made our country great. It is on this level that 
our immigration policy must be determined. 


A Cossack College President 


X-PRESIDENT TAFT is quoted in advertisements as having 

dubbed Marietta College “one of the model small colleges of the 
country.” Was that before or after George Wure_Ler Hinman became 
its president? Hinman turned to this academic job after it had 
ceased to be profitable for him to go on editing the ‘‘ Inter Ocean ” of 
Chicago as spokesman for the Lorimer interests. While Hinman is 
in charge there can be nothing model about Marietta except its 
subserviency to the influences that make for political medievalism, 
The ‘little Ohio college 
is passing through a crisis at this time. If its trustees do not 


intellectual reaction, and academic slavery. 


at once correct the policy of repression upon which they seem to 
have entered, if they do not throw off the influences for which 


cy 











HINMAN stands to-day and has stood ever since he served as tool 
of Cuartes T. Yerkes and the traction interests, Marietta College 
will soon be a model of nothing better than a deserted village—saus 
poetry. Marietta’s crisis has been emphasized for the general pub 
lic through the resignation of the head of the department of polit- 
ical science, Professor ANson Morse, a doctor of philosophy of 
Princeton University. We have read Professor Morse’s doctoral 
dissertation; its subject is “The Federal Party in Massachusetts in 
the Year 1800,” and the thesis itself is neither better nor worse than 
most documents of its kind. Whether President George WHEELER 
HinMAN has read Professor Morsr’s thesis we don’t know; but appar- 
ently the professor’s resignation (after six years’ service) was not 
forced on account of his writings, but because of his political faith. 
President GeorGe WHEELER HINMAN, advocate of Lorimer and Lori- 
merism, is a “conservative”; Professor Morse is a member of the 
Progressive party; they call it incompatibility in the divorce courts. 
Now, Hinman has a right to his opinion in political matters—in spite 
of his editorial advocacy of Lorimer, the Tllinoisome, and his work 
as a Lorimer agent at the State capital. The point is that Morse 
has a right to his opinion, too. Moreover, it is preposterous that 
HINMAN, servant of Yerkes and of Lorimer, should ever have been 
chosen to instruct young men or head a college faculty. Think of this 
man HINMAN giving four compulsory courses in American government! 


The New Policeman 


We* ARE WEARY of the brutal bluecoat of the magazines, and are 
obliged to Mr. Henry Brvere, Chamberlain of New York City, 
for astatement of what an intelligent town ought to do with the “cops” : 

The most important social department in the city government is the Police 
Department. The city employs 10,000 men to protect its life and property and 
to deal with conditions which are intolerable in a civilized community. 

I suggest that instead of having the police mere watchmen to guard against 
lawlessness, the police should be expected to observe and report upon every condi- 
tion in their neighborhoods, concerning which the city should take some form of 
action. They should be the eyes, ears, and feeling fingers of the city government, 
to learn where conditions exist about which the city should do something to 
reduce crime and to minimize unfortunate conditions which lead people to crime. 

The police are still largely governed by the traditions of 1850. We need 

new ideals of police work. 
It is interesting to note that Mayor Mircnent of New York has ap- 
pointed a Police Commissioner (ArTHUR Woops) whose character and 
training are a guarantee that this new theory will guide him. “Golden 
Rule” Jones had this ideal for Toledo. What city will be next? 


A Willing Correction 


[° APPEARS that we have made the mistake of believing in the aceu- 
racy of a news dispatch sent out from Pittsburgh some weeks ago. 
We reprinted it with some comments thereon, which, because of an 
error in the dispatch, involve an unkindness to a good man now dead, 
and to his relatives. The matter will probably be set right so far as 
we can do so by stating that Mr. Jacon Fripay, who left a will cut 
ting off any beneficiary who directly or indirectly engages in the liquor 
business, was not himself a liquor dealer but made his money as a 
government contractor. We shall try not to lapse again into assum 
ing that news dispatches from Pittsburgh report facts accurately. 


Poverty and Riches 


HEADLINE in the New York “Tribune” is diverting. It is one 
of those that top the account of the wedding in which our rich- 
est voung man plaved the réole of bridegroom: 


STAATSBURG HOME GAY WITH GUESTS AND BLOSSOMS WITHIN 
AND HAPPY VILLAGE FOLK WITHOUT 


Happy without what? 
Where Young Men Succeed 
HE SECRETARY OF THE HARVARD LAW SCHOOL con- 


tributes to the “Harvard Graduates’ Magazine” an article, ‘‘ How 


Young Law School Graduates Succeed,” and includes some enlightening 
statistics. From his Table of Average Earnings we cull these figures— 
representing annual earnings for eight vears after graduation : 

Cities of less than 100,000.. 783 1,210 1,736 2.001 2.552 3.290 3.950 3.550 
New York ......6 scscceees- 420 1,243 1,918 2,261 3,108 3,457 3,834 4,210 
Figures can lie, of course, but there is nothing to suggest that the 
writer wants those figures to lie. If statistics prove anything, these 
statistics prove that, generally speaking, the young law-school gradu- 
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ate who goes to New York is not likely to go ahead very much 
faster than it is possible for him to do in his home town. More- 
over, living—especially living for lawyers—is much higher in New 
York. The temptation to sell out is greater and the opportunities 
for public service are perhaps rather less. 


The Hen at Home 


ACK TO NATURE, cries the nerve-exhausted brain worker, the 

doctor seeking to stamp out the diseases of civilization, and now 
the poultry breeder, who finds his stock weakened and subject to 
disease through artificial hatching and brooding. Yet those three 
words are not all of it. Back to Nature, perhaps, but a Nature very 
much assisted by civilization. The old farmhouse is fitted with mod- 
ern comforts and conveniences, scattered homesteads must have tele 
phones and rural delivery, and the hen, called upon to produce the 
next generation, is offered every assistance within a human’s gift. 
Her owner has come to trust her with his finest eggs from which to 
hatch his breeding stock. He toils with infinite care over hygrom- 
eters and thermometers in his big hatcheries. But he does not leave 
the hen absolutely to her instincts. He shelters her from her ene- 
mies and from the weather. He sets her table with the care we use 
in modifying the modern baby’s milk, and with the same gratifying 
results—the survival of many more individuals than Nature, unassisted, 
could possibly achieve. Certainly the knowledge of the process of incu- 
bation is instinctive. But even here practice is valuable, for an old hen 
will hatch much better than a young pullet. Caution in youngsters is 
without doubt taught, for chicks hatched in an incubator are perfectly 
fearless—and as cheeky as certain modern schoolgirls. Some chicks 
hatched and raised by a turkey hen were as wild as wood things and 
even learned “to freeze” in the long grass, like young turkeys. 


A Portrait 


HEN HE CAN’T GET front seats at the theatre he growls 

about box-office discrimination; when he can he decides not 
to take them after all—for the show can’t be a good one, or they 
would have been gone long ago. We all know the complete pessi- 
mist. He is almost as depressing as the professional optimist. 


Men and Verses 


EADING the latter-day poets, one is struck by the thought that 
there is plenty of room for a “masculine movement”—at least in 
literature. Here we have a young Englishman, W. H. Davies, whose 
poetry is described by reviewers as “the melody of a man’s voice sing- 
ing for the pleasure of singing,” and this is offered in proof: 
Those glowing eyes, those smiling lips, 
I have lived now to prove 
Were not for me, were not for me, 
But came of her self-love. 
Yet, like a cow for acorns that 
Have made it suffer pain, 
So, though her charms are poisonous, 
I moan for them again. 


A good deal could be said for this stanza, but the main point is the 
philosophy that underlies it. Apparently the singer is unable to tol- 
erate the fact that the young woman has a life of her own, that she 
does not risk all on the poet’s fidelity. Yet, so complaining, he can 
neither win nor lose, he can only whimper about it! The same situa- 
tion was dealt with in quite another fashion by a man of about the same 
age, JAMES GRAHAM, Marquis of Montrose, at some time in the first 
half of the seventeenth century. His final stanza sums the thing up: 


But if thou wilt prove faithful then, 
And constant of thy word, 

T’ll make thee glorious by my pen 
And famous by "my sword; 

T’ll serve thee in such noble ways 
Was never heard before; 

I'll crown and deck thee all with bays, 
And love thee more and more. 


These famous lines are the words of a man—one who, in his own phrase, 
“dares put it to the touch, to gain or lose it all.” It is notable that he 


does not talk of sex conquest nor yet of body-beauty, but of faithful- 


hess and constancy. Montrose did his part, possessed his soul, and 
stood by the event. That is what a man does. That is why Montrose’s 
verse endures while Mr. Davies and a number of others are “living 
English poets” only in the sense that they are not yet dead. 
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The Best Biographies Prk 


N HIS PLEASANT VOLUME, entitled “A Bookman’s Letters,” 

Sir W. Ropertson Nicoi. classifies the six best biographies, in 
order of merit, as follows: 

BosweEL_’s “Johnson,” LockHart’s “Life of Scott,” Mrs. GASKELL’s “Life of 

Charlotte Bronté,” TreveELYAN’s “Macaulay,” Frovupe’s “Carlyle,” MorLey’s 
“Life of Gladstone.” 
Biography is almost the most interesting reading of all when one 
is over forty years old. How many of the half dozen have you 
read, in what order would you arrange them in the list, and what 
changes or additions would you make? Of very recent American 
autobiographies, by the way, one of the most delightful is Branp 
Wuittock’s “Forty Years of It.” 


The New Freedom 


T IS A NOTABLE SIGN OF THE TIMES that the Joint Rules 

Committee has decided to bar coaches from the side lines during 
football games. The young men of our universities and colleges are 
to do their own playing. Thus liberty triumphs on still another 
field. We hope that, eventually, it may become possible for these 
collegians to do some of their own thinking. Getting a degree is 
not always the same as getting educated. 


For Antisuffragists 


” NEW YORK, Commissioner of Correction Davis has ruled that 
prisoners may smoke their pipes if they so wish. At which Dr. 
Puase has vehemently protested. The unknowing might conclude 
that Commissioner Davis is a broad-minded man. Broad minded 
is right, but Miss precedes her name. Of course Dr. Pease is a 
woman, you surmise. Well, no; the first name happens to be 
Cuar_es, but on the subject of tobacco we shan’t attempt to prove 
he isn’t a bit of an old woman. 


‘‘Not a Bad Man’”’ 


N ROMAIN ROLLAND’S remarkable novel, “Jean-Christophe,” one 

finds this account of the hero’s father: 

He was not a bad man, but a half-good man, which is perhaps worse—weak, 
without spring, without moral strength; but, for the rest, in his own opinion, 
a good father, a good son, a good husband, a good man—and perhaps he was 
good, if to be so it is enough to possess an easy kindness, which is quickly 
touched, and that animal affection by which a man loves his kin as a part of 
himself. It cannot even be said that he was very egotistic; he had not per- 
sonality enough for that. He was nothing. They are a terrible thing in life, 
these people who are nothing. Like a dead weight thrown into the air, they fall, 
and must fall; and in their fall they drag with them everything they have. 
The world is full of people who are nothing—people who drift with 
the tide instead of stemming the current. The purpose of education, 
as opposed to mere windy instruction, is to teach the young to swim. 


Gold 


HAT IS this lifeless thing men so industriously take to their fire- 

sides? This thing of beauty to which we compare our sunsets? 
This precious metal for which men, leaving home and friends, race 
across continents and brave the melting tropics or the frozen north? 
This element upon which our civilization has founded its system of 
exchange? Just what is, after all, the true character of Gotp in this 
ironic little drama of ours, called Civilization? In view of all that 
has been said by his friends, from the time of Aaron onward, it ‘is 
good to know that gold will shortly speak for itself—for himself, 
rather—in a drama symbolical of world meanings. At St. Louis, the 
last four days in May, Gotp will actually appear on the stage, though 
by no means on a pedestal. Not Gotp the hero, but Gop revealed, 
through the art of Percy Mackaye, as the arch enemy of our youthful 
civilization. But let Gop speak for himself—as he will on the boards: 





GoLtp ... I am the element, earthborn, to be master and maker of men. 


Gotn’s supremacy is disputed, of course, by the youthful crusader 
Saint Louis, who is fighting for the cause of a more socialized civil- 
ization; and yet at the call of Gotp there will stand revealed his 
offspring and allies: the War Demon and his cohorts; Poverry, the 
mother of SHame; the twins, Vice and PLiacve; Dumpness and 
Despair, and the brooding son Repetition. No pretty picture, this 
group of misery; yet the poet’s gloomy vision yields truth for the 
multitude. The moral is spoken by Gotp himself: Misery walks 
after when Gold is master and maker of men. 
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Economy—Efficiency—Quality 


T is impossible to judge an automobile by price comparison or its appearance. The 
best time to judge is after six months’ or a year’s use. It is then, and then only, that its 
real merits or defects are apparent. 


The material in the Overland, its design and its manufacture, throughout, are 
such as to fully justify its undoubted and unparalleled reputation. for economy, depend- 


ability and durability. 


We are able to make the extremely 
low price of $950 because of the enor- 
mous quantities which we produce. 
The picture on the left shows one piece 
of machinery which brings down the 
original cost to the buyer. It is known 
as a toggle press—the only one of its 
size and capacity in the world. It was 
especially designed and constructed for 
stamping out Overland bodies and 
fenders. It is the largest and most 
effective cost reducing apparatus in the 
automobile industry. This machine 
turns out two complete fenders every 
minute. In two minutes it furnishes the 
four fenders necessary for each car. 
This machine produces in one minute 
six times as many fenders as any other 
press now in existence. The average 
manufacturer doesn’t produce enough 
cars to use even the next smaller simi- 
lar machine. So the method he must 
employ takes fifty minutes to do what 
this machine can do for us in one 


minute. This is merely one item to show 
you the economy of producing cars in 
lots of fifty thousand, as we do. 

The material in the Overland is of the 
highest standard. The workmanship is 
no better in any car, no matter what 
the price, and it cannot be better. The 
Overland price is simply and solely the 
result of enormous production. It is 
secondary to Overland quality. 

Friction is what causes wear and con- 
sumes power in machinery of any kind, 
whether it be a watch or a thrashing 
machine. Therefore, every device 
known to mechanics is brought to bear 
to eliminate friction in the Overland 
car. To that end, every part that co- 
ordinates with another part—such as 
pistons, bearings, shafts, gears, etc.,— 
is machined and ground to one one- 
thousandth part of an inch, has a mirror 
finish, is tested, inspected and retested, 
until it is as perfect as human ingenuity 
and the finest machinery can make it. 


Please address Dept. 6. 


In precision, fineness in fit and thor- 
oughness in testing and inspecting, no 
car selling at or near our price exceeds 
the Overland. That accounts for the 
long life and economy of the Overland. 

That is precisely why, while cars may 
appear on the surface to look as good, 
and may in a demonstration seem to act 
as good, they do not and cannot com- 
pare with the Overland after, say, a 
year’s use. 

When you buy an Overland you not 
only make a very material saving on 
the first cost, but, what is far more worth 
considering, on the second cost—that 
is to say, the cost of operation and 
maintenance. 

It is a fact, of which any Overland 
dealer can furnish you ample proof, 
that this car, because of its design, 
the materials in it, and our care and 
precision in manufacture, does “stand 
up” and is absolutely economical and 
efficient. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the famous Overland Delivery Wagons, Garford and Willys-Utility Trucks. Full information on request. 


Electric head, side, 
tail and dash lights 


35 horsepower motor 


33x4 Q.D. tires 
114-inch wheelbase 


nadian Factory: 


Ca 
The Willys-Overland of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 


High grade speedometer 
Mohair top, curtains 
Storage battery and boot 

Clear-vision, rain 

vision, windshield 
Electric horn 





$950 


Completely 
Equipped 
f. o. b. Toledo 


$1075 


With electric 
starter and 
generator 
f. o. b. Toledo 


Canadian Prices: § $1250 Completely equipped. 
t. 0. b. Hamilton, Ont. | $1425 With electric starter and generator. 
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Some folks sez th’ state o’ matrimony 


causes th’ most happiness. 


I sez not 


quite—for thar’s th’ State o’ Kentucky 


whar VELVET comes from. 


apboot f° 


[\ one way Kentucky's got a sort of 
monopoly on happiness. 


There are beautiful women, and fast 
horses, and even a fair article in the way 
of—lemonade, let’s say—in other states, 
but you can't grow the “VELVET” 
Burley except in the Blue Grass Country. 
That's pretty much the same as saying 
that, without old “Kaintuck,” many a 
pipe smoker would lose the big slice of 
happiness and contentment he now gets 


out of his VELVET tobacco. 


Kentucky Burley 1 is the one supremely 
mild tobacco with enough flavor, when 
properly cured, to make a real pipe 


smoke. 


5c Bags 

10c Tins 

One Pound 
Glass Humidors 


Nobody ever questions that. 


VELVET, the Smoothest Smoking 
Tobacco, is Burley de Luxe, 


which is mellowed by more 
than 2 years ageing into a 
pipe smoke, with a real 
aged -in-the-wood 
smoothness that tastes 
even better thanit sounds. 
Just try one tin of 


VELVET — to-day. 


Coupons of Value 
with VELVET 


Ligy tte Myra Tebacee Ce 
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| Uplift VIA the Kitchen 


By ELIZABETH KELLY LAHINES 








mi ETTER homes make better work 

B men,” ventured the efficiency ex 

perts. 

A coal corporation undertook to test 
the theory. Mrs. Anna B. Scott of Phila 
delphia was sent into the camps of West 
Virginia to revolutionize kitchens. The 
work she accomplished justified the prin- 
ciples of the theorists. Long ago it was 
maintained that the road to a man’s 
heart lay surely, though somewhat tor- 
tuously, via his stomach; but a discovery 
of this “commercial age” isthat the same 
route leads also to brain and brawn. 

For weeks Mrs. Scott worked with the 
wives of miners at Tams and MacAlpin, 
couching in the simplest language the 
chemistry of food and pleading for a re- 
vision of the culinary code. With the 
limited assortment of utensils of which the 
average camp kitchen boasts, Mrs. Scott 
undertook to do and to teach scientific 
cooking with a view to conserving at one 
time the. energies of the overburdened 
housewife and the underfed breadwinner. 


From the College of Necessity 


HE trail that Mrs. Scott is blazing 
will be followed in a short time by 
hundreds of young women. For just as soon 
as they can be trained, the department 
of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, which concerns itself with indus- 
| trialeducation, will presenta broad field of 
opportunity. Corporations in the Mast and 

| in the West are ready to make the test. 
| To begin with, Mrs. Scott is not handi- 
| capped by a degree from a school of 
per reen science. She turns aside the 
anticipated accusation of captiousness by 
announcing in introducing herself that 








science at Teachers College of Colum 
bia University just what her field of ac 
tivity is, Mrs. Scott cooked and served a 
dinner recently in the model kitchen in 
the Speyer school. With fine scorn she 
put aside the casserole that had been left 
for her and the spatula that gleamed 
from the whitest of kitchen tables. 

“Those are not things that you will 
find in the kitchens in which I am work- 
ing now,” she laughingly said. “A spat- 
ula costs but thirty cents, but it is a 
luxury in the camps, and a casserole can 
be found on sale often for a dime—‘only 
two to a customer’—but it’s an extrava- 
gance in the eyes of a great many house- 
wives. Now we will just fix up this 
dinner for father, mother, and the two 
hungry boys who have played hard 
since school, and we will do it at cost 
of not over fifty cents.’’ 


The Fifty-Cent Dinner 

O be accurate, the dinner which Mrs. 

Scott prepared after these few pre- 
liminary remarks cost just forty-eight 
cents, and it consisted of soup, meat pie, 
two vegetables, andadessert. There wasa 
sufficient quantity for six even with the 
appetites to which Mrs. Scott was hypo- 
thetically catering. Then, so that the 
esthetic souls of those who watched her 
might not be offended at the homely 
wholesomeness of the repast, she made 
a few criss-crosses of paprika and did a 
little garnishing with parsley. 

It took just two hours to prepare and 
serve the dinner. All of the supplies 
were purchased in the neighborhood of 
the Speyer school in Harlem. 

Mrs. Scott did the marketing, accom 








she is a graduate of the college of neces- 
sity, which is unchartered. Teachers of 
the household arts have labored among 
the wives of workmen under the foster- 
ing eve of various welfare organizations, 
but the attitude of those whom they 
sought to benefit has been militant. 
Women of mature years resented the sug- 
gestions of domestic theorists. They hugged 
their old methods to their breasts and 
with such politeness as they could 
muster dismissed the well-meaning in- 
truders. 

But it is a different sort of task to 
which Mrs. Scott has set herself. 

“My work,” she says, “is chiefly among 
those young wives and mothers who have 





gone from factory to home without the 
rudiments of domestic education, They 


| de things the hardest way and the way 
| that is least conducive to the proper 
| nourishment of their husbands and chil 

}dren. The schools tg-day provide a 
|} course in domestic science for the girls 


after they have reached the sixth grade. 
They give them one lesson a week, and 
just as soon as the compulsory education 
law gives these girls licenses to leave 
the schoolroom they are working in a 
store or factory. Then at sixteen years 
or so they marry, and without any prac- 
tical experience, without any domestic 
education beyond the making of cream 
puffs and pickles, they assume the most 
serious responsibility of a woman's life. 
It is for such as these that the new 
work is planned.” 

To show those specializing in domestic 


Te. %. 








panied by Miss Marguerite 

Jordan, a young woman who 

was doing volunteer uplift 

work in the Tams district when Mrs. 
Scott went there in January with her 
new ideas. Miss Jordan was promptly 
impressed with the practical side of 
the welfare campaign and joined forces 
with Mrg. Scott. 

Prices in the particular neighborhood 
selected by Mrs. Scott for her experi 
ment are about the average charged in 
communities consisting largely of work- 
ingmen and their families. Neck of beef, 
the cheapest and toughest cut that could 
be selected for the lesson, was bought at 
cighteen cents a pound. So, for twenty- 
seven cents Mrs. Scott bought a pound 
and a half of the meat. For five cents 
she secured a quart of potatoes, and five 
cents covered the cost of carrots and 
onions. A bunch of parsley was one 
cent, bananas two cents, and in the esti 
mate which Mrs. Scott itemized during 
the evening she listed the flour at two 
cents, the baking powder at one cent, the 
milk at one cent, an egg at two cents, 
and shortening at two cents. 


Proper Feeding the First Need 
of the Worker 


HE meat, after a thorough washing, 

went into two quarts of boiling water, 
and after cooking for an hour five cups 
of stock were taken from it for the 
soup. A crust with secant shortening was 
prepared and into it was put the meat 
with a few carrots, onions, and potatoes 
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which had been boiled with it. A side 
dish of stewed carrots, German style, 
was cooked, and rice was added to the 


soup stock. Banana puffs made with one 
egg was the dessert. 
Then Mrs. Scott mixed a luncheon dish 


for “next day,” a meat substitute. With 
rice, hard-boiled eggs, and sautéd onions 


then garnishing it 
that it served 
substan- 


she covered a platter, 
with parsley, explained 
the dual purpose of being good, 
tial food and looking pretty. 


The Experiment Station 

T was in the mill district of Philadel- 

phia that Mrs. Scott gained her knowl- 
edge as an economical and efficient cook. 
From keeping house for two with one 
servant to keeping house for 550 with 
thirty servants has run the gamut of her 
experience. At Kensington, where her 
apartment hotel was located, she touched 
very closely the lives of the workmen. 
She was called upon to help usher their 
babies into the world and to lay the lit- 
tle half-starved bodies to rest. She saw 
men doing trying physical labor on a 
diet that failed utterly to give them the 
necessary nourishment. This observa- 
tion was the inspiration for her first 
step in welfare work. She equipped, at 





her own expense, a kitchen where the 
mothers and daughters of the workmen 
could learn food values and their con- 
servation. 

“Employers of manual labor,” Mrs. 
Scott says, “are back of the movement 
for better homes. One corporation of 


which I know opened a restaurant for its 
men, and at an actual cost of twenty-six 
cents served meals for which a charge 
of fifteen cents was made. After the 
system was established and various 
economies were discovered, the cost was 
reduced to seventeen cents, which, it 
would seem, would entail a loss of two 
cents to the firm on every dinner served. 
But it is not so. Those employers claim 
that they have made money on their ven- 
ture already because of the increased 
efficiency of their workmen. Now, in- 
stead of spending their fifteen cents for 
three beers and whatever free lunch they 
can get on the side, these men buy with 
that same amount of money soup, a 
choice of three meats, two vegetables, a 
choice of three desserts, and hot coffee 
or tea. They go back to their work well 
nourished and with their heads clear. 

“The industrial world is awakening to 
the importance of the proper feeding of 
the worker.” 











The Tyranny of Beauty 


(Continued from page 16) 


you don’t even get your stox ‘kings darned 
in return. Something’s got to go—if not 
to-day, then a month from to-day, or a 
vear from to-day—if you can hold out 
another year at this speed. It don’t mat- 
ter about the date—the thing is bound 
to fall if you don’t begin an immediate 


policy of retrenchment all along the 
line. Retrench at home first—you can't 
talk sixty-horse cars this winter; then 


retrench in the 


strators in Minnesota this summer have 
left you to the good just $18!” 

“I placed some pretty big orders my- 
self out in Col’raydo,” she couldn’t re- 
sist boasting to him. “Lucy’ll tell you— 
she had to ship twice.” 

“Yes, but your expenses! You and a 
husband, two children, two nurses, a 
lady’s maid, and a valet! Why, madam, 
you spent all Colorado will earn for you 

in a year from 





business now! — spent 
“Retrench at more than the 
home !” she whole country 
blazed. “It’s a west of the 
pity with a Mississippi did 
half million earn for you 
dollar business while you were 
if I can’t have out there havy- 
a new car ing a good 
when we need time!” 
it” This was the 
He was si- first I’d heard 
Jent and looked of the valet, 
at me. She though I knew 
went on: “I she had had a 
ean’t under- lady’s maid for 
stand it - I some time be- 
simply cannot. fore the last 
Business’ in- child was born 


creasing all the 
time—this dull 
season and all, 
and me being 
away four 
months — I 
don’t mean that 
I'll soon 
make that up 

and you telling 
me that profits 
are falling all 
the time—prof- 
its falling and 
I gotta re- 
trench.” She 
looked at him 
almost as if 





that was the 

















she thought he and automobil- 
had had some- ing and Paris- 
thing to do gowning all 
with the pa- that the rest 
pers he’d The Way to a Woman’s Heart of the country 
handed in. earns for you 
He rose at ee te ee ee with the whole 
that. “Well, I’ve explained it all to line of goods and the business thrown 
you—or tried to, madam—on_ several in! You’re trying to compete with 
previons occasions: it’s the law of Goulds and Vanderbilts and Astors and 
diminishing returns. Your business is Rockefellers and other people that are 
growing, but at the same time it’s living on their incomes—” 
costing you more and more to grow it in “And ain’t I living on my income?” 
proportion to what you get out of it. she demanded. “If I choose to enjoy 
That is because it costs more in pro- life a little as I go along—only life I 
portion to get the small trade than the got—only live once— Why, you talk 
big. If you'll look on—page four, I most as if you thought I was robbing 
think it is—you’ll see that introduction a bank, or running in debts I couldn't 
costs in the small towns—and that’s meet. I’ve lived on my income—that’s 
practically all you have left to conquer one thing you can’t throw up to me, any- 
with Zulu—eat up all the sales your how.” 
demonstrators make across the counter. “But you haven’t! You’ve lived on 
That wasn’t true in the large cities—your your earnings—your potential capital — 
demonstrations always left you with a money that ought to be turning into 
profit. Why, I remember the time when eapital and earning income for you. 
you did your own demonstrating that These people that you’re imitating don’t 
you'd clean up from $150 to $300, and have to lift a finger—their money comes 
come home with your pocket bulging. in just the same—yours doesn’t. How 
Look at that table—those four demon- long do you think this business would 
tea San s < 
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excuse for the 
maid; nor did 
I know there 
was a butler 
until Mr. Win- 
ston hurried 
on. “As for 
your living in 
New York the | 
way you are 
- your auto- 
mobiles and 
chauffeur and 
butler and 
maids why | 
you're eating | 
and drinking 
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Smooth Riding 


> Rough Roads 


That enviable 
pleasure of com- 
fortable motor- 
ing — regardless 
of how rough 
the roads or how 
fast you drive— 
is yours, made 
possible by 
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HEY take the roughness out of the road and elimi- 
nate the pitching, swaying and vibration that racks and 
shortens the life of your car. K-W Road Smoothers 
seem to level off the high places and fill up the low places. 
Wherever you ride the bumps and jolts are gone—ironed 
out by the K-W Road Smoothers. They give you big, 
heavy car comfort, combined with light-weight car advantages. 


What K-W Road Smoothers Do 


They save tire bills by keeping the wheels on the road where they belong. 
They add to the life of your car by stopping vibration. 
They add greatly to your safety by making the car wheels cling to the road. 


They save gasoline bills because the weight of the car doesn’t have to be 
lifted out of every hole and over every hump in the road. It is only the 
wheels that follow the contour of the road’s surface. “The body and its 
_ of passengers travels along on the level, “just like floating through 
the air. 


It 


The “anti-rebound air chamber” prevents the rebound of the spring. 
is an essential feature and found only in the K-W Road Smoothers. 


‘ . * . ” r , . . 
The “anti-side-motion links” of the K-W Road Smoothers prevent side 
rocking and swaying when turning corners, and greatly reduces any tendency 
to skid. 
‘There are no wearing parts or friction surfaces, consequently no oiling or 
packing in grease is necessary. No attention required after installation. 


K-W Quality Throughout 


K-W Road Smoothers are built of the very best 
materials obtainable. We use no cheap castings but 
instead, high-grade, heat-treated drop forgings. Our 
a springs are made of electric smelted chrome, Vanadium 
steel-—the most expensive spring steel that money will 
buy They will not bend—they will not break—they 
will not lose their easy riding qualities because K-W 
quality is built into them all the way through. 


$25 SET OF FOUR 


ONE FOR EACH WHEEL 


The principle is right—the design is right—the 
workmanship is right—and the price is right. 

K-W Road Smoothers are sold by reliable dealers 
everywhere. If your dealer cannot supply you, we 
will send a set direct to you on receipt of price. 
Don't confuse these with ordinary shock absorbers. 
Write for free booklet-—‘‘Taking out the Bumps."’ 
We will gladly send it on request. 
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Drink a Foaming Beaker of 


OD 
Pronounced Kleek-O 


GINGER ALE 


Let this sparkling beverage spray its 
little, cold, carbonic needles about your 
nose. Swallow it and feel your thirst 
vanish and your dry throat give thanks for 
the glorious wetting. 

Clicquot Club Ginger Ale is a real ginger ale 
beverage of real character. The water is from the 
famous Clicquot Springs, the carbonation is high 
and the resultant effervescence delightful. The 
sugar is specially refined and the ginger is the best 
Jamaicaimport. Each bottle holds two full glasses. 


Sold by Good Grocers and Druggists 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB CO., Dept. B, Millis, Mass. 


New York Office, The Clicquot Club Co., 100 Hudson St. 
Chicago Office, 356 North Michigan Avenue 
Western Office, Maritime Building, Seattle, Washington 
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last without you and what would it be 
worth as a paying proposition? Three 
months more of this vacation, and you'd 
have been in the hands of a receiver.” 


SHE looked at him wide-eyed and be 

gan to pace the floor again: he too 
was walking, and spoke fast and ex 
citedly as if he felt himself in some way 
| responsible for her future yet knew that 
this was his last appeal, and if he failed 
he meant to let her go. 

“But all you seem able to grasp is a 
temporary patching—how quick you can 
get this hole plugged up and a few leaks 
stopped and then go right on spreading 
out bigger than ever—but I’m trying to 
show you the principles of the thing. 
You can't go on blowing up the business 
balloon indefinitely—it either gets so 
thin it bursts, or it strikes the law of 
diminishing returns and becomes—hide- 
bound. It’s only a question now of a 
very little time before it’s going to cost 
you more to capture new territory than 
the territory will return in years. The 
very profits that you're advertising 
broadeast by your style of living are go 
ing to attract a dozen rivals to the field 
to get those profits away from you.” 

She stopped in front of him looking 
into his face as if she were at last be- 
ginning to understand the significance 
of all he’d been saying and he suddenly 
brought his hand down on her shoulder. 

“Mme. Del Mar, I used to think you 
were a ‘big man’ in business—one of 
the biggest men I ever certified books 
for—but I'm beginning to think you've 
had your head so turned by success that 
you can’t see a truth when it’s staring 
you in the face. If you can’t see now 
to-day—that you're up against Jlais 
and laws that you can’t change—if you 
can’t meet them by retrenchment—those 
laws will strike you off your high perch, 
then grind the meat off your bones and 
fling you on to the commercial discard.” 

Without waiting for a word he bowed 
and left the room, the bookkeeper bolting 
out unceremoniously at the same time. 

Madame sank into her chair and gazed 
motionless at the report still in her hand 
and I looked at her in silence. 

The silly little expensive clock on the 
glued-to-the-wall mantel began to strike. 

My aunt counted the strokes, but 
glanced over her shoulder to make sure. 

“Twelve! Didja ever!’ she cried. “A 












whole half day wasted in a scolding to 
temme I gotta retrench!—temme some- 
thing’s gotta go—I gotta cut down 
gotta wear my last winter’s clo’es—now 
ain’t that like a man! Always take it 
outa the woman first! These old men 
that’s all they see in business—get in a 
tight place—retrench. What’s he know 
about the public, anyhow? He ain't a 
salesman—he ain’t a captain of indus- 
try. He knows the figgers and thinks 
that’s the market. 


“| TELL you something’s gotta come— 
that’s how totalk! It’s always come 
before—it'll come again. The world 
ain’t dead—I ain’t dead—hear him talk 
you'd think he thought so. Increase the 
business—thing is to find out how; get 
the new territory if it does cost all the 
introduction earnings, and wait for it to 
pay. I gotta have money two years 
from now—the new territory’ll be bring- 
ing it in. 

“IT gotta get a bigger staff and push 
more goods, that’s all. He think I’m go- 
ing to let his ole law of diminishing re- 
turns put me outa business? Huh! 
How’s anything start? Starts on the big 
market and goes till the law catches up 
with it. ‘Well, then—all you gotta do 
is find something new that’ll skim the 
cream off the trade; then get something 
else new, and keep on. 

“You'd think after all the years he’s 
watched my business he’d have learned 
that everything new’s got the big ter- 
ritory in front of it and the territory’s 
there, same as it ever was, and anore’n 
there ever was before. T see that out in 
Colraydo. But these men don’t know 
how to sell goods. What I gotta do is 
put the demonstrators on the new things 
and make them sell Zulu at the same 
time. . . . You looked into that me- 
chanical mixer yet? You better do it 
soon’s you can.” 


YHE pushed a button and the little 

pink-and-white page appeared—a thin, 
anemic child who wore twelve-size uni- 
form and claimed fourteen years as her 
portion of an ill-paid world. Madame 
nodded pleasantly at her and ordered: 
“Mamie — Sally — Jennie — gemme Miss 
Beekman right away. And page Miss 
Cryder and see if she’s in the building.” 


(To be continued next week) 








An Infant in Weight— 
But Does a Man’s Work 


In this little Robbins & Myers Electric Motor 
there is potential power of astonishing pro- 
ductivity. 

It will do a man’s work, and do it at a cost of 
but a few centsaday. Its uses 
are countless. If you operate 
any machine or device by foot 
or hand-power you can do it 


without labor, and do it at less 
& 


cost, quicker and better with a Robbins 
Myers Motor. 


Robbins aMyers 


Why not investigate ? 


nd (0) (o) ae 


1-60 to 15 Horsepower D. C. 
1-60 to 1 Horsepower A. C. 





In the home Robbins & Myers Motors lighten the 
housewife’s labor by running suction sweepers, washing 
machines, silver buffers, ice-cream freezers, etc.; in the 
shop or store they save drudgery and time in hundreds 
of tasks; in the factory they conserve floor space, in 
crease output, eliminate cumbersome shafting and belt 
ing, increase the efficiency of workmen and cut down 
manufacturing cost. 

We build small motors and fans exclusively. Our 
factory is systematized for it. Our men have be- 
come specialists in the small motor field. 

And these men are ready to give you the bene- 
fit of 18 years of training and knowledge free. 

Write them about your power-problems. They will be 


glad to consult with you, without charge or 
obligation. Address “Engineering Board 


Write for Booklet, ‘‘Doing the World’s Work’”’ 





Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, 
By invitation, member Cleveland, Cincinnati, Rochester, New Orleans 
of Rice Leaders of 


the World Association Agencies in All Principal Cities 









An interesting brochure on the economy and efficiency of the small motor in 
the home, office, store, shop. Shows scores of ways in which you can use it. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO., Springfield, Ohio 
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more than glimpsed them as I glimpse 
those fellow travelers on the train. 
Therefore I shall merely try to give you 
some impressions, from a sort of mental 
sketchbook, of the things which I have 
seen and done and heard. There is one 
point in particular about that sketch 
book: in it I have reserved the right to 
set down only what I pleased. It has 
been hard to do that sometimes. People 
have pulled me this way and that, tell 
ing me what to see and what not to see, 
what to write and what to leave out. 
I have been urged, for instance, to write 
about the varied industries of Cleve 
land, the parks of Milwaukee, and the 
enormous red apples of Louisiana, Mo. 
I may come to the apples later on, for 
I ate a number of them and enjoyed 
them; but the varied industries of Cleve- 
land and the Milwaukee parks I did 
not eat. 

I claim the further right to ignore, 
when I desire to, the most important 
things, or to dwell with loving pen upon 
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Abroad at Home 


(Coneluded from page 7 





the unimportant. Indeed, I reserve all 
rights—even to the right to be per- 
verse. Thus I shall mention things 
which people told me not to mention: 
the droll Detroit Art Museum; the 
comic chimney rising from the center of 
a Grand Rapids park; horrendous scenes 
in the Chicago stockyards; the grotesque 
placing of a statue before the splendid 
capitol of Minnesota; the Free Bridge, 
standing useless over the river at St. 
Louis for want of an approach; the 
“wettest block”—a block full of saloons, 
which marks the dead line between “wet” 
Kansas City, Mo., and “dry” Kansas 
City, Kas. I never heard about that 
block until a stranger wrote and told me 
not to mention it. 

As for statistics, though I have been 
loaded with them to the point of pur 
chasing another trunk, I intend to use 
them as sparingly as possible. And 
every time I use them I shall groan. 


(Nert week—Buffalo) 
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HUDSON Six-40 





$1750 
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Now Supplied with a 5-Passenger as well as a 6-Passenger Body 


The Carjo Measure By 


The verdict seems to be that this LIGHT HUDSON Six-40 


meets the present-day ideals. 
These are standards undreamed of a short time ago. 


It has won an amazing welcome. 


But the 


evidence is that future cars are going to be measured by them. 


Even years ago designers began to 
suggest that motor cars had almost 
reached perfection. The boast of some 
leaders, from season to season, was “No 
essential changes.” 

Yet all standard cars then were heavy. 
All Sixes cost $3,000 or over. Fuel 
consumption, for the power developed, 
was at its highest point. The body lines 
were broken at the dash. A hundred 
features in this new HUDSON Six-40 


were entirely unthought-of then. 


Hudson Engineers 


Kept at Work 


It was then-—when other engineering 
corps were being cut down—that the 
HUDSON corps was increased to 48. 
And then—when others began to be 
satished—Howard E. Coffin, our chief 
engineer, told us he had only begun. 

About the same time, European en- 
gineers began to experiment with small- 
bore motors in Sixes. And they found 
a way to reduce operative cost from 30 
to 40 per cent. 

Now all men can see that some of 
the greatest advances in motor car 
history are among these men’s recent 
achievements. 


Now This New Hudson 
Weighs 2,980 Lbs. 


Now comes a new HUDSON which 


completely upsets nearly all the stand- 
ards of even two years ago. 


By skilful engineering the weight has 
been cut to 2,980 pounds, with no 
sacrifice of strength. That for a car 
with | 23-inch wheelbase and two ton- 
neau seats. 


Compare that with like cars whose 
makers failed to work along these lines. 
You will find here a saving of 450 to 
1,200 pounds—or the weight of from 
three to eight extra adults. 


Operative cost has been immensely 
reduced by this lightness and this new- 
type motor. Cars of this capacity, built 
along the old lines, consumed from 30 
to 50 per cent more fuel. 

And the price has been brought down 
to $1,750—a record price for a quality 
Six. A price below cars of any type, 
comparable in class and capacity. 


Other New Standards 
The awkward dash angle has been 


wiped out by this beautiful streamline 
body. All hinges have been concealed. 
The speedometer gear is concealed. 


The“One-Man” top has been adopted, 
with quick-adjusting curtains. The left- 
side drive has come, the dimming search- 
lights, the disappearing tonneau seats. 


To save the old overload on the rear 
tires, the gasoline tank has been put in 
the dash. Extra tires are carried ahead 
of the front door. 

These, and scores of other changes, 
have fairly revolutionized last year's 
ideals in cars. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 7879 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Measure Others by It 


These are the coming standards. 
These seeming innovations will soon be 
essentials, like the new-born electric 
starter. Men are coming to Sixes. 
They are coming to lightness. They are 
coming to reasonable prices, to lower 
operative cost. And they are going to 
demand the beauty and equipment which 
you find in this HUDSON Six-40. 

The wise thing to do, in buying this 
year, is to measure other cars by this. 
If we are right, then cars which cling to 
old-time standards are bound to depre- 
ciate fast. 


And we are night. Motor car buyers 
have fairly flocked to this car. There has 
not been a day since this car came out 
when we weren't weeks behind on orders. 
We have built many popular models, but 


never a model which was half the sensa- 


tion of the HUDSON Six-40 of this year. 


Car like picture, with extra tonneau 
seats, $1,750 f. o. b. Detroit. Five-pas- 
senger body, same price. Standard Road- 
ster, same price. Convertible Roadster, 
with lined leather top and windows that 
drop into doors—a luxurious enclosed 
car for rough weather, but an open 
roadster in fair weather—$1,950. 


Our Larger Six-54 


On the same lines we build the new 
HUDSON Six-54. The design and 
equipment are almost identical with the 
car pictured here. But the wheelbase is 
135 inches, the engine more powerful, 


and the price is $2,250. 
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He Mops in Misery Without B. V. D. 


TYPICAL summer day—a typical office scene—a round of 
smiles at the mingled discomfort and discomfiture of the 
man who hasn’t found out that B. V. D. is “the frst 

aid’’ to coolness. You, of course, have B. V. D. on or ready 


to put on. If not, march to the nearest store and get /t. 


For your own welfare, fix the B. V. D. Red Woven Label firmly 

in your mind and make the salesman show it to you. If he can’t 
. 

or won't, walk out! 





On every B V. D. Undergarment is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 
MADE FOR THE 





and Forcign Countries Z | 
B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 75c., 
$1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 
B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A 
4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 
and $5.00 the Suit. 


The 
B. V. D. Company, 


NEW YORK. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C 














A footh Brush composed of thirty- 
four perfect little brushes—each made /ike 
the famous RUBBERSET Shaving Brush. 


The bristles of each tuft are gripped in a cone of solid vulcanized 
rubber. Each tuft is a perfect RUBBERSET brush in miniature 
not a single bristle can be pulled out of its solid base. 
















and 


The bristle tufts are inserted in cone-shaped holes in a plate 
they can’t be pulled through these holes with a pair of pliers. 


Over this plate is moulded the top of the brush and you have a 
tooth brush whose bristle-base is water-tight, and impervious to 
all use and misuse. You have the 


UBBERS 


TRADE MARK 


THE SAFETY TOOTH B 


The RUBBERSET Tooth Brush is made in all styles 
and sizes—plain, curved and serrated brushing 
surfaces for men, women and children 
Each brush in individual, sanitary package. 
The price is 25c and 35c—the same as you 
pay for the ordinary tooth brush. Ask for, 
insist on, and GET !—R-U-B-B-E-R-S-E-T. 


Rubberset Company, ®. ©. &. T. Co., Props. Newark, N. J. 
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Brickbats : 








Wicnita Faius, Tex. 

yous editorials lack broadmindedness 

and purposeful thinking. They are 
superficial. Cc. R. Lone. 


+ 
CoLviier’s stands for truth and exposes 
sham and whitewash. 
WILLIAM SANFORD in the Writer's Bul 
letin. 
+ 
RICHFIELD, IDAHO. 
The editorial service of CoLurmer’s is 
worth while. It is the least conven 
tional and so the most effective and read 


able as well as helpful of all the great 
magazines. Cuas. J. LIs.e. 


+ 
MONTREAL, CANADA, 
CoLuier’s WEEKLY is a fixture in my 
home. Your editorials alone are worth 
the subscription price many times over. 
Your paper is clean and pure. Hammer 
the booze. You are fighting a winning 


fight. Booze and degeneracy go hand in 
hand. Puitie J, Eviiorr, Jr. 


KANSAS CITY 
One cannot help but admire the des 
perate attempt Mr. Needham made at 
trying to be a humorist in his story of 
“Baseball and the Briton.” 
J. A. WHITTY. 


Cuicaao, ILL. 
Henry Beach Needham’s article, “Base 
ball and the Briton,” will appeal to every 


| lover of baseball in this country. CoL_iter’s 
| has earned a rich reward for its splendid 


gS : 


9. Ma”. 


Bouquets 








enterprise in sending a correspondent to 
meet the world tourists on HKuropean 
soil. Bb. DB. JouNson., 
+ 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
The writer, his lady fair, and some of 
his business have read with 
much pleasure Jane Bunker's story, “The 
Tyranny of Beauty,” in the last two 
issues of your magazine. The main rea 
son why all your articles appeal to us 
and are read eagerly is that they are so 
red-blooded, virile, and thoroughly Amer 
ican. A. W. Von BucHHOL?Tz. 


associates, 


AKRON, OHIO. 
is the only part of 
the magazine I ever hear criticized. 
And most of us simply ignore its 
stories. Dray tell us why we must be 
served up with continual brawls. 
It makes no difference in what section of 
country or with what class of people, if 
there is a roughneck brawl in the story, 
CoLLier’s is tickled to pieces with itself 
for finding it. We're so sick of these con- 
tinual illustrations wherein one 
emerging from clouds of smoke the fig 


CoLuier’s fiction 


sees 


ure of a man with a smoking pistol 
standing over the prone body of his 
victim. L. W. ScHWwan. 


Detroit, Mic, 
The team that will cover the present 
unpleasantness with Mexico for CoLLirer’s 
is certainly the best all-America selection 
ever picked by any publication. 
H. G. SALSINGER. 
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With Funston’s Men 


Concluded from page 10, 


easier at Washington than 
Besides, I can’t help 
worrying over what the Mexicans have 
done or are doing to my wolfhound. 
That dog—why, sir, just standing on 
her four legs, she could reach her head 
over and take anything from the center 
of this breakfast table.” 
“How are the people at 


a whole lot 
at Vera Cruz. 


feeling 
got us 


to get 


home 
“They 
going 


into this Are they 


us out of it?’ 
Refugee Criticism of Policy 
HE thorough agreement of all Ameri 


ean residents is that the present crisis 
by the policy of our 


Mess. 


was brought on 

Government, and that the only way out 
is to go on through. The taking of 
Vera Cruz by the naval forces of the 


United States precipitated the bad feel 
ing against Americans that has been fer- 
menting during the past several years, 
and if the United States should recede 
from its present position, it will forever 
be impossible for Americans again to 
live in Mexico. 
As one man, a twenty-year resident, 
said: “I’ve lived here ever since I was 
man-grown. I know what I am talking 
about. Humpty Dumpty has had a great 
fall. Chile, Brazil, and Argentina can 
never put him together again. Only our 
army and our navy can put us Ameri 
cans back again and insure us a fair deal. 
And when Ispeak of ourselvesI mean the 
people who have made Mexico what it is 
to-day, or, rather, what it was the other 
day before the Tampico flag incident 
More than any other country—than all 
other countries added together—have we 
put in the capital, the brains, and the 
technical skill; we’ve supplied the me 
chanical engineers, the mining engineers, 


the agricultural chemists, and the scien 
tific farmers. By virtue of what we 
have done in Mexico we have a right 


here, and we should be protected in that 
right, especially our Government 
by its own action has endangered that 
right.” 


“Just Turn Texas Loose ’’ 
YAID a man of action, his State obvious 
by his remark: “Never mind the rest 
of the United States. Just turn Texas 
loose and we'll lick them to a frazzled 
finish.” 
“Huh!” 


since 


man of action. 
with a 
thing 


another 
“Send a man upeountry 
big bag of money and the whole 
could be settled out of hand.” 
Another long dweller in the land: 
‘I’ve lived in Oaxaca fifteen years, and 


from 


single 


I make the statement, founded on per- 
senal knowledge, that SO per cent of 
the middle class and educated Mexicans 
throughout Oaxaca would hail interven- 
tion by the United States. They are 
tired of this era of continual revolution.” 

A mining engineer: “My people rep- 
resent millions invested in development. 
We are not afraid of the next step the 
United States may take. What we are 


afraid of is that she may not take any 
step.” 

A locomotive engineer: “Well, our 
country has got us in bad. It’s up to 


her to get us out good.” 
A marine guarding a sand hill: “This 


is a hell of a war.” 


Our Diplomatic Utterances 
BUSINESS man from the City of Mex- 
ico: “They have insulted me, broken 
windows of my home, and looted my store. 
Also they have robbed me of my auto- 
mobile; on the way down to Vera Cruz 
a Mexican officer took my revolver away 
from me. At the present moment I have 
two hundred and the clothes I 
stand up in, and my country is talking 


pesos 


compromise.” 

Another business man: “For years the 
United States has watching and 
waiting. Now it has made one step into 
Mexico, imperiled all our lives, caused 
incalculable of property and 
personal possessions, and is hesitating 
whether to withdraw from that one 
step or not.” 

A university man: “I thought TI un- 
derstood the English language. I find 
now that I don’t. My brain is fuzzy 
with trying to get ordinary sense out of 
our diplomatic utterances.” 

An officer of marines: lost 
many times many were 
lost in the Spanish-American War, and 
yet this is not war. We have merely 
occupied a customhouse and courteously 
taken the government of Vera Cruz out 
of the hands of Mexican officials.” 

A staff officer of the Second Division: 
“Tt is not a question with me of the 
merits or demerits of the affair. I am 
the servant of my country. It spent a 
whole lot of money training me. When 
it says advance, I advance: when it says 
retreat, I retreat. Nevertheless, I re- 
member that my old father was always 
fond of quoting Davy Crockett’s ‘Be 
ure you are right and then go ahead.’ 


been 


losses 


us 


“We've 


as sailors as 


Well, we’ve come ahead from Galveston 
to Vera Cruz. And here we stop. 
What’s the matter? Did the United 
States go ahead and then find out that 


it was not right?’ 
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— Linn Ge | 
Another officer: “It wasn’t the flag Again is limned the lurid picture of | 
incident at Tampico; it was the sum of that Indian dictator in his high city— | lg ey’, 
many incidents preceding the flag inci with Villa threatening death od 
dent.” the North, with Zapata unpacified in 


A lawyer: “But, as a jury decided the South, with a great treasure cached | 
long ago in England, two hundred black in Kurope—trying to solve the desperate 
pirds do not make a black horse.” problem of how to get from his high | \ 


“And twenty thousand looted refugee city to the sea coast and to Furope. 


Americans plus a thousand insults to Speaks up a refugee: “I came out of fe 
our nation make a sum no larger than Mexico City two days ago. Huerta was 
the smallest of the parts, and there then sandbagging the palace.” aSO e4(S raiel ] S 
fore no casus belli,” was the retort of “Against American shells?’ queries the 
a fellow lawyer. latest newspaper man from the United 
“Whisper!” says an American farmer States. 
from Cordova. “Within a week look to “No,” answers the refugee. “Nor 





see Huerta in Vera Cruz, safely on against Villa. He is sandbagging the 
poard a foreign warship, and headed palace to withstand attacks from the 








for Europe.” populace !” 
WA t :. “th “V4 
by ttn hii abe 








‘“Mexico Arms!”’ afety-Saving- 


By CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING : : : Decoration by H. L. Drucklieb 





evening, breathed deep of the Taxis streaming along among old-time iclienc 


Pal on ORLEANS, this April Sunday — show girls with bare necks and slit skirts. 
June-like air and smiled con- victorias; stiff-backed negro coachmen 
tentedly. In Boston spring overcoats crowned with high silk hats. A muted J 
had not yet been put away and steam rumble, broken with the toots of the 
heat still sizzled in the apartment-house crossing cops. vd 
radiators; but New Orleans was prome- “Tn all this land,” I was thinking, “no | 
nading Canal Street in summery white scene more joyously peaceful.” 
duck and flannel. Straw hats were too 
numerous to count. OU have heard a stage hand rumble 
Though ten streams of traffic flowed Y a piece of sheet iron? Slowly and 
between Canal Street’s banks of shop faintly at first, then in a crescendo to 
fronts, they coursed so quietly in the  (eafening thunder? So came the bawl 
broad avenue that the street seemed of newsboys that peaceful Sunday even- 
almost tranquil. A dull silver of moon- ing as they poured from around the 
light was the tone over all; where the corner into Canal Street with arms full 
are lights cast their circles of radiance of extras. They ran with their shirt 
the silver took on a bluish polish of collars open and their hair flying. They 
steel. Uptown the glow from shop win- croaked and screamed. The sidewalk 
dows added a note of dusty gold. At the  paraders broke ranks and ran into the | 
foot of the long street a river steamer’ streets to meet them; nickels clinked; | 









In ahundred thousand garages Bowser 
has reduced “up-keep”, has increased 
mileage and raised and maintained the 
safety standard. 


Bowser Storage Systems keep the gas- 
olene “sweet and clean” underground. 





chugged away from the wharf, her yel- the venders darted on again. Policemen F H s—e 

low lights glittering on the water and looked over soldiers’ shoulders. Stroll- Insure full power gas at all umes eet A 

her moonlit decks marble white. <A pic- ers halted under are lights and in the drop abounding with all the kick” and 

ture of peace! glare of shop windows to read, or ‘punch” it originally had. No more lost 

walked on slowly, reading and bumping | In The Garage motion lugging gasolene the “old way - 

N the daytime Canal Street is as haz- into other pedestrians and the awning ° 66 — a 
ardous a ground to cross afoot as posts. For a minute or two the city No more lost car-motion “‘chugging” along on weakened gasolene. 

New York City’s notorious Broadway ; seemed to hold its breath as it scanned 

first, a countermarching parade of pedes- the screaming headline: 


trians to pass on the sidewalk, then a 
river of vehicles, four endless processions 
of street cars, and a second stream of On the front page the surly face of | 
trucks and motors before you reach the Huerta, half-breed peon exalted to 
other curb and step into the ranks that power by the sword—a face sodden 
countermarch upon another sidewalk. and heavy, with sottish eyes and greedy 


Oil Storage 
Systems 


In a Bowser underground tank the gasolene is kept at an even tem- 
perature of about 57°. No loss through evaporation. No fire dan- 
ger from shuffling feet. Pipes and pumps gasolene any distance to 


“MEXICO ARMS!” 







































: mn the garage. Measures the gasolene ds pumped. No loss, waste or 
i theft. All sizes from 65 to 500 gallons or more capacity. Easily 
sat installed. 
<< Oe: Also lubricating oil outfits and 
eet ae portable ge for the commer- 
«NM Cae eee cial garage. Save oil. Increase 
ie = Yai Ss Efficiency. 
Soy \ 2 7 eee For Stores and 
. : - 
iy ' | Factories 
asl) Bowser also makes upwards of 
oS A five hundred different systems 
es Zim 4 for storing, handling and con- 
Ye!) | serving oil products in stores 
. fF and factories—from simple ker- me She Giese 
ty —_ |] osene, paint oil, etc., outfits to Individual and Centralized storage, 
At night the currents run in the same lips—looked out beside the bent head | filtering and circulating systems for Power Plants. Each has its own 
courses, but without the daytime’s surge of our scholar President. Two admirals particular use, based on twenty-nine years of Bowser experience in 


and swiftness. The rattle of truck wheels of our fleet below them. On another the economical storing and handling of oils. 
dies, the harrowing tattoo of steel rivet- page the slit eves and animal grin of 
ers is stilled, the crossing cops’ whistles Pancho Villa... .  aieaiaaaien Let Bowser Help You 
Seem to lose their shrillness and turn 18% WwW ° 
hatever your oil storage problems, put them 


musical... . . NE incident of that night will live in | ; 

A Sunday night, joyously peaceful. my memory forever: In the yellow up to Bowser. Probably Bowser can show you just 
The ferry bells no longer sounded like radiance of a shop window a tanned, how and where you can save oil money. That's 
impatient warnings to hurry. The yel square-shouldered man in a dark civilian part of Bowser 





low lights of the shops lured me_ back suit, but with the mark of the military 
uptown from the river front. Vast a in all his bearing, was reading an extra. 
railway station where through an iron His wife and a little boy in a sailor suit 
gateway I caught a glimpse of straw- listened. At last he folded the paper 
hatted travelers comfortably settled to and slid it into. his coat pocket. There 
watch the sights from the observation was a painful pause. Then the woman | 





Service. It costs i 
‘nothing to find out. COUPON 
There will be no || S&:BOWSEE AC We aay 


Oo b ] i g£ ation ° Act Without expense or obligation on my part 
today, Ww h et h er send me particulars regarding a Bowser Oil 








platform of a limited train. ... Every- questioned : “It means 7 Storage Outfit for the purpose which I have 
Where Sunday quiet and contentment. He nodded twice in answer, slowly, youre a garage indicated with an [X| 

Past cigar stores doing business as usual almost solemnly. t; Owner, merchant ; nap namo : ta Plant 
inside, but showing a Sabbath reverence When the little boy caught querulous- iat — oe ee 
by keeping the front shades pulled ly at his mother’s skirts io ee 7 o manufacturer. *{ ] Manufacturing { ] Stores 

down. Vast tanned planters under wide- him into her arms, kissed him, and the | In The Factory Use the Coupon NOW. 

brimmed Panama hats, and young swells tears ran down her cheeks. * STATE WHAT YOU MANUFACTURE: TOR SELL 


in the latest from Fifth Avenue, twirl- I had seen the clock set back ten S F Bo & C | 
ang walking sticks. Soldiers and sail- thousand years. Somewhere ranks were ee wser 0., nc. Name —__ 























ors. Old-fashioned young women wear- forming, drums and trumpets sounding, Engineers and Manufacturers of Street No. _ = 
ing Janice Meredith curls, and elderly arms a-clatter again for bloodshed. Oil Handling Devices 
omnes 362 Thomas Street Fort Wayne, Ind., U. S. A. I ccntntatatiestemen, een 
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Read Our 


No-Limit Guarantee 


seat. 


Chalmers **Porosknit” is guaran- 
teed unconditionally (a bond with 
every garment) as follows: 


“if any garment bearing the genuine For 
Chalmers *Porosknit’ label, and not 
stamped ‘Seconds’ or ‘Imperfect’ Men 
across the label, fails to give you 
its cost value in underwear satisfac- For 
tion, return it direct to us and we Mea 
will replace it or refund your money, 
including postage. 


Ask Your Dealer 3 








coolness / 

Protect yourself. Buy right. 

Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit”’ 
man, for boy. 
ent yarn, it keeps you cool by absorption and evap- 
oration of perspiration. 
needed air. The yarn’s softness eliminates irritation 
of the skin. 





‘This label 


on every garment 





T has been said that Chalmers 
“Porosknit’’ Guaranteed is “‘im- 


itated widely, duplicated never.” 
Well put. You buy by this label. 


Underwear may be made to fook something 
like Chalmers ‘‘Porosknit.” But none can 
give the genuine ‘‘Porosknit’”’ comfort, dura- 
bility, quality of yarn, elasticity, lightness, 
None—now, and we doubt if ever 
Look for the label. 


is made in a// styles—for 
Open in texture, and of soft, absorb- 











Your pores breathe the 


The Union Suits are particularly comfortable. They 
cannot “cut in the crotch.” 


There is full elasticity in the 


It gives. There can be no pull, no bulge, no draw. 


Insist that the actual label be shown you—sewn on the 
garment. 
Porosknit.” 


For none can duplicate genuine Chalmers 


Write for Handsome Book of All Styles 





50c Shirts and Drawers 2 5c 
$1.00 ‘xersir 50c bo. 


CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
Bridge Street Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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“It Makes a Difference” 


UR Marine Oil is to the life of your Motor Boat what 


our Motor Oil is to the life of your Car. 
one uniform, 


is made only from 
quality and lubricativeness. 





base 
It is manufactured by a 


nevertheless hold their potency and life. 


By forming an even film of oil between the metal parts, 
Havoline preserves the life of the Motor and increases 


its efficiency. 
contact between 
deposit upon 
cleanly. 


parts 


Sold on Land 
at the Garage, General Store 
or Grocery selling Auto supplies 


This lubricating oil ° 
and 
them, because it 
Frictional losses are thus minimized. 


eases the 
carbon 


and 


“cushion” 
leaves the 
burns up 


least 
evenly 


Sold on Sea 


at the Motor Boat Club or 


on the Float 


If your dealer cannot supply 


you, get 


Buy the Oil in the Blue Can. 


‘Tell Us Your Make and 


it from us 


direct. 


2 Five-Gal. Cans to the Case. 
We'll ‘Tell You Your Grade. 


INDIAN REFINING CO. 


Dept. “B” 


NEW YORK 


Each oil 
crude of tested 
Spe- 
cial process which preserves the molecules of the oil and 
consequently its lubricating value. 
are thoroughly filtered of free carbon and impurities, they 


Thus while the molecules 





| spicuous corner of the 


| versation 


sel turned to the 


A Loan i" 
The Double-Squeeze at Villa Sentient 


Continued from page 15 





The captain looked at him searching- 
ly, shook his head, and turned his eyes 
to the sea. 


Captain, you don’t appreciate what 
this means—not to me alone, but to our 
club and to the fans of our city. Why, 
it’s the biggest event of the year. I got 


to be there.” 


HERE 
from the 
said nothing. 
“How can I get you to stop the ship?” 
The captain smiled. “If you pressed 
me for an answer, I would have to say 
that you couldn't get me to stop the 
ship.” 

“For whom would you stop her?” 

“The officers of the line,” replied the 
captain, smiling amiably. 

“Very well, then,” said Win quietly, 
“you'll get orders from the Hambard Line 
to stop her. See you later, captain.” 

The steward, in the expectant attitude 
of a curious person anticipating trouble, 
was surprised when “Mr. James,” who 
wanted to be called Mr. Shute, 
from his en- 
counter with the 
captain in per- 
fect composure, 
though a_ trifle 
hurried. He 
plucked the 
steward by the 
arm and again 
spoke authorita- 
tively: 

“Now take me 
to the wireless 
operator and 
what’s his 
name?” 

“Mr. Mansel 
Jerrold Mansel. 
You may ‘ave 
"eard of ‘im, 
sir.” 

“Mansel? Not 
Jed Mansel, the 
man who saved 
the steamship 
Regent?” 

“Yes, sir, the 
hoperator who 
saved the 
Regent, °H’s not 
the regular 
‘wireless’ on 
this ship— our 


reguilar’s sick, 


was another scrutinizing look 
master of the vessel, who 


returned 








ship Colonia to transmit to the nearest 
station in the United States: 
Tris Forp, Philadelphia: 

Was probably drugged last night and 


carried aboard steamship Colonia, Ham- 
bard Line. We are one hundred fifty 
miles out New York, bound Naples. 


Have officers line 
stop ship and you 
me. Well and able 


wireless captain to 
send fast boat for 
to play. SHUTE. 


“How long will it take you to get that 
off?” inquired Win. 

Can’t say—no telling 
tuke to raise ‘em.” 

“TU wait,” said Shute. 

“Hope you don’t expect to land in time 
for to-day’s game?” joked Jed Mansel. 


ws SHUTE didn’t smile. He came 
back strong: “You speed up that 
machine so there’ll be no delay starting 
that relief ship. To-day won't decide 
the series. There’s a ball game _ to- 
morrow—just as important.” 

It was an hour before the wireless 
operator reported that the message had 
been transmit- 
ted to the shore. 
He then an- 
nounced that he 
was going to 
lunch, 

‘But how 
about the reply? 
Who'll be here 
to receive it?’ 

“It'll be two 
hours at least 
before we get 
an answer,” said 
Mansel. “ae 
youll pardon 
me, you'd better 
get something 
to eat, too. You 
can’t play ball 
on an empty 
stomach, you 
know,” he added, 
jestingly. 

An hour later 
Jed Mansel re- 
turned and 
found the per- 
sistent passenger 
waiting at his 
cabin door, 
Slowly a half 
hour passed. 

‘Can't 


how long it’ll 


you 


and Mansel is raise "em?’’ 
making the — The sight. of the $500 immediately brought asked W = pe 
age for *im, sir. : tiently. 

The «quarters to mind what had happened before “Bese comes 
of the wireless the long dreamless sleep something,” said 


operator were 
temporarily unoccupied, 
“Hero of the Regent” 
post of duty. 

’E might be at luncheon, sir, or shav 
ing for luncheon,” volunteered the stew- 
ard: “or ’e might be taking ‘is exercise.” 

“We've got to find him quick,” in 
sisted Shute. 


however. The 
was not at his 


after much 
upon the 


HheY 

searching that 
operator. 

Jed Mansel 


didn’t. It was 
they came 


seated in an incon 
library, engaged 
intimate 
pretty 
stew 
Shute 


wis 


to be an 
uncommonly 

him out, the 
Win 


seemed con 
with an 
girl. After pointing 
ard made a hasty retreat. 
didn’t lose a moment’s time. 


in what 


“Pardon me for butting in—but are 
you the wireless operator of the ship?’ 

Mansel scowled and nodded = impa 
tiently. 


please.” 
boat deck 
Jed Man 


“T want to send 
‘Tl be in my room on the 
in about fifteen minutes.” And 
pretty girl. 
“Fifteen minutes won't do,” 


a messace, 


said Shute 


| positively. “I must get it right off—it’s 
very important.” 

Mansel was inclined to put up an 
argument, but a certain look in the eye 
of James Winton Shute—that or some- 
thing else—caused him to think better 
of it. 

“An S. O. S. from duty, Miss Riley. 
May I hope to see you after luncheon?” 





replied half jest 


no book. 


“You may hope,” she 
ingly, and began to select 


hl) MANSELL 

Shute set the pace, 

This was the wireless message which 
wus given to the operator of the steam 


laid the course, but Win 


OYiNY iY 07 


the operator en- 
much clicking, Man- 
“Sorry, but it’s not 


couragingly. After 
sel shook his head. 
for you.” 


He was an endlessly long time receiy- 
ing and transcribing the message. Then 


and told 
and give her 


he summoned a deck steward 
him to find Miss Riley 
the Marconigram. 

“Repeat my message.” ordered Shute, 
“word for word. Here’s for both.” He 
paid the operator in gold. 

Four times that afternoon the wire 
operator repeated, at twenty-five 
cents a word, including the address and 
signature, the message to Tris Ford. Put 
there was no reply. Win was getting 
desperate, and showed it, when the oper- 
ator remarked: 

“Here’s something 

Win braced up. 


less 


mebbe this is it.” 
But after a bit of 
the metallic chattering. Mansel again 
shook his head. “Not for you—for the 
captain.” 

“For the captain?’ Win’s tone was 
exnger. “That’s the stuff!’ He was think- 
ing of orders from the officers of the line. 


Hk operator transcribed the message, 
put it in an envelope, and went off 
te deliver it himself. When he came back 
he confided the information: “I’m going 
to send a message from the captain 
about you.” That was all, but it raised 
the wavering spirits of the young man 
who would not leave the upper deck. 
There was another tedious delay. 
Finally, along about five o’clock, there 
were the auditory evidences of the ap- 
proach of a winged message. Then fur- 
ther delay while the wireless operator 
played his important part in the space- 
conquering trick. 
“Sorry, but it’s not for you. For the 
captain again,” he volunteered. 
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The fourth annual 500-mile International Sweepstakes race will be held on the famous Indianapolis Motor Speedway May 30th. 


An Invitation—and a Profit 





To see this 500-mile race you must come to 
Why not come a few days ahead of 
time and make a tour of the state and visit 


Indiana. 


Indiana’s automobile and ac- 
cessory factories? Or, plan to 
remain a few days after the 
race. It will pay you. 


The race is worth coming to 
see—about 90,000 people 
came last year and more are 
expected this year. Thrilling 
and spectacular as the race is, 
of greater importance. to you, 
is the romantic story of the 
growth and success of the auto- 
mobile industry in Indiana. 


We have a little book we 
want to send to you free— 
write for it today. Let any 
one of Indiana’s motor car or 
accessory companies know 
when you will arrive and they 
will meet you at the train. 
Visit our factories. See Indi- 
ana-made cars made right in 
the men_ responsible. 
quality and excellent service. 


Apperson Brothers Automobile Co., Kokomo 
Gasoline Pleasure Cars 


Auburn Automobile Co., Auburn Haynes 


Gasoline Pleasure Cars 


Cole Motor Car Co., Indianapolis 


Gasoline Pleasure Cars 


Compac Tent Co., Indianapolis 
Automobile Tents 


Davis Auto Co., Richmond 


Gasoline Pleasure Cars 


Double Fabric Tire Co., Auburn 


Interlock Interliners 
Empire Automobile Co., Indianapolis 
Gasoline Pleasure Cars 
The Esterline Co., Indianapolis 
Electric Equipments 


G & J Tire Co., Indianapolis 
Automobile Tires 


Members of Indiana Automobile Manufacturers Association 


F nj 
. 


Learn about our high 
Are you familiar 


Write Any Of These Manufacturers 


Great Western Automobile Co., Peru 
Automobile Co., Kokomo 


Henderson Motor Car Co., Indianapolis 


Mais Motor Truck Co., Indianapolis 
Marion Motor Car Co., Indianapolis 


The Motor Car Manufacturing Co., Indianapolis 


really is? 


with our superior shipping facilities > 
realize how instant, and adequate our service 
This concerns the car owner as well 








4 
Indiana 
Makers 


KOKO MO 


ee 
Worlds~ 


INDIANAPOLIS CONNERSVILLE 


AUBURN 
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Cars _' 








Meet 


Indiana. 


Gasoline Pleasure Cars 
Gasoline Pleasure Cars 


Gasoline Pleasure Cars 


: ; Premier Motor Manufacturing Co., Indianapolis 
Inter-State Automobile Co., Muncie 


Gasoline Pleasure Cars 


Irvin Manufacturing Co., Indianapolis 


Automobile Bodies 


MacFarlan Motor Car Co., Connersville 


Gasoline Pleasure Cars 


Motor Trucks 


Gasoline Pleasure Cars 


Gasoline Pleasure Cars 


the Indiana factories welcome you. 
them now and let them know exactly what 
train you will arrive upon. 


National Motor Vehicle Co., Indianapolis World's greatest rece course and the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., 


Pilot Motor Sales Co., Richmond 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., 
Remy Electric Co., 
Service Motor Truck Co., 


Stutz Motor Car Co., 


Westcott Motor Car Co., 


mentioned on this page. Be cure you 
Gasoline Pleasure Cars get this book af once and take advan- 
_ ’ tage of the opportunities it offers you. 
Gasoline Pleasure Cars Is Ss : 
Indianapolis . eo SSSSSSS WS 
Prest-O-Lite Tanks . 
Anderson x | Indiana SS 
Remy Magneto Automobile, | 
Wabash |}. Information} — | 
Motor Trucks } r 
: | Book b 
Indianapolis e 5) 
Gasoline Pleasure Cars NS 
The Waverley Co., Indianapolis SS 
Electric Vehicles N 
Richmond \ rh 
Gasoline Pleasure Cars FAWN « 
IRS \ S 





Do you 


as automobile dealers. 


Indiana-made cars have proven 
their superiority in every line 
of automobile activity, in rac- 
ing, in touring, in hill climbing, 
in commercial work, in daily 
routine and in being thoroughly 
uptodate in refinements as well 
as being fundamentally correct 
mechanically. The name _ of 
“Indiana” is to motor cars the 
world’s best guarantee of actual 
worth. 


Accept this “family” invitation 
and visit the Indiana automo- 
bile and accessory companies 
at the time of the 500-mile 
race. It is decidedly to your 
advantage to do so. Mix busi- 
ness with pleasure. Make your 
trip here pay dividends. All 
Write 





WRITE FOR 
THIS BOOK 


Complete information regarding the 


international 500- mile races, with 
data concerning the cars and acces- 
sories made in Indiana,is contained in 
this book which will be mailed to you 


on request by any one of the factories 


Gasoline Pleasure Cars 


Indianapolis 
Gasoline Pleasure Cars 
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30 COLLIER’S 
cATS PAw 
CUSHION The 
RUBBER HEELS Heel 
50c. Attached With 


All Dealers 







Nine 
Lives 


THAT 
FOSTER 

PLUG 
PREVENTS 
SLIPPING 












—_—_ ii mx : 


MARE each step sure. The Foster Friction Plug simply won’t let 
you slip. The extra quality of rubber makes your step light 
and buoyant —easy as the cat’s own. 
CAT’S PAW HEELS last longer, because the Plug is put where the 
jar and wear comes. And there are no holes to carry mud and dirt. 
Get a pair of CAT’S PAW HEELS on your shoes today 
—black or tan, They cost no more than the ordinary kind 


FOSTER RUBBER CO., - 105 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Origi sand p of the Foster Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 
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-Ask the Soda Man— 
he’ll tell you the 
crowd drinks 








The drink’ with dash— 
vim—vigor and go to it. 
The thirsty one’s one 
best beverage. Delicious 
and refreshing. 









Demand the genuine by full name— 
Nicknames encourage substitution 












THE COCA-COLA CO. 


Whenever ATLANTA, GA. 


you see an 
Arrow think 
of Coca-Cola. 


FOR MAY 





23, 1914 








“Might be just as good,” said Win, 
“perhaps better.” 

The operator didn’t reply. He went 
away to deliver the message and was 
gone “ages.” Returning, he informed 
the “good waiter” that the captain would 
like to see him. 


IN SHUTE was off to the bridge as 

he might have started for second. 
High ran his hopes. He could almost 
feel the ship slowing down! 

The captain invited him into the chart 
room and closed the door. Without a 
word he handed him a Marconigram, 
which ran: 


Colonia: 


mistake. Our player 
Tris Foro. 


CAPTAIN, S. 8. 
Must be some 
Shute here in game to-day. 


After reading it over a second time to 
make sure, the captain’s visitor, shaking 
his head doggedly, spoke in no uncertain 
voice : 

“The mistake is in this message. Tris 
Ford never sent it.” 

“Why not?” asked the 
dulgently. 

“Why not?—it shows on its face why 
not. It says I was in the game to-day. 
And I’m on this ship!” 

“Sit down,” said the captain, who 
paused until 


captain in- 


an Fr die 





et 


boat, I've been drugged—lI repeat it. 
And there’s been the dirtiest kind of a 
frame-up against me. What’s more, that 
message you hold in your hand is a pure 
fake. Either the man who sent it or 
the man who received it is a crook 
take your choice!” 

Before the captain of the Colonia could 
reply, S. W. James, or, as he demanded 
to be called, J. W. Shute, was gone. 





business in life. In less than the 
distance from home to first base he had 
definitely outlined his plan of action. 
Of course he would give the head man 
cf the ship no cause to resort to war 
measures; that would be silly—worse 
than kicking yourself out of a big game 
which you might help to win. No, 
sir-ee! He would stand for “James” 
he would be S. W. James. Quietly, but 
none the less decisively, he would de- 
vote himself to an unemotional con- 
sideration of his highly exasperating 
plight. He would see if past devotion 
to the stories of the Great Detective 
had taught him anything worth while 
regarding inferences and deductions from 
a limited array of facts. For the next 
nine days, or until the ship touched at 
Gibraltar, he would do nothing else! 


Oust thinking was a portion of his 





his invitation 
had been ac- 
cepted. Mr. 
James—” 

“My name 
isn’t James— 
it’s Shute.” 

“Well, then, 
Mr. Shute, if 
you prefer it,” 
said the cap- 
tain, wishing 
to humor his 
ener. * 
have made a 
careful inquiry 
about you. 
Your room 
steward re- 
ports, and the 
quarter- 
master on duty 
at the gang- 
way confirms 





On land 
James Winton 
Shute would 
have kept 


steadfastly to 
his resolve. 
The lure of 
Chestnut Street 
at the shop- 
ping hour on 
a bright morn- 
ing would not 
have deflected 
him from his 
charted course, 
But he was to 
find it differ- 
ent on ship- 
board. He was 
to discover 
something 
revolu 

tionary about 
a sea voyage, 
something 
that jars one 





it, that you 
came aboard 
intoxicated — I 
may say, were 
brought aboard 





loose and cuts 








drunk.” 

“It’s a lie! Was never drunk in my 
life—never took a drop of liquor in my 
life. What happened, I was given a 
knock-out !—brought aboard drugged.” 


HE captain appeared puzzled, then 
continued: “I hardly think so, Mr. 
James—” 

“Shute !” 

“__Mr. Shute. The ship’s doctor ex- 
amined you, at the request of your 
friends, after you were assisted aboard. 
He reports that he found you in an 
advanced state of intoxication. Your 
friends said that you had been celebrat- 
ing unwisely before sailing.” 

“T tell you it’s a lie!” 

“Mr. Shute, if you are not inclined to 
take my view of this unfortunate cir- 
cumstance, you will have to be sent 
where you will be looked after. Not in- 
frequently, I regret to say, young full- 
blooded fellows like yourself, and occa- 
sionally older birds, come aboard with 
so much extra baggage that a good 
night’s rest does not set them up. They 
have what is popularly called a ‘hang- 
over.’ Sometimes they are quarrelsome, 
sometimes—out of their heads. Once in 
a while a fellow comes powerful near 
having the d. t.’s. But the steward in 
charge of the hospital knows how to 
take care of them—he’s an old hand at 
it. You will find him quite capable, I 
assure you.” 

“Me? What d’you mean?” 

“T mean that if you don’t stop your non 
sense and behave yourself, I will order 
you to the hospital. Good morning.” 


Wis SHUTE had never been put out 

of a game in his life. He eyed the 
“umpire” of the high seas critically and 
turned to go. But, like the average ball 
player, he couldn’t leave the “field” with- 
out the last word. 

“Captain, you’ve got me—I acknowl- 
edge that. And I’m not going to make 
any trouble for you—not while you're 
managing the ship. But once we strike 
dry land IT promise you I'll start a brand 
of trouble that will bring up on this 


**Here Comes the Dog Catcher’’ “ae a om 
Sketches from Awayback pletely from 
ordinary life. 

The great 


white trail which fetches up at the 
stern of the ship leads away from every- 
day existence, lengthening the space back 
tu the confines of duty and custom and 
habit as one nautical mile is tossed 
high on another. 

For the first time in Win Shute’s ex- 
perience the pleasing shape of a girl 
bending to the wind, skirts taut like a 
sail close-hauled, tousled wavy brown 
hair brushing her animated face, Irish 
blue eyes bright and beaming, cheeks 
aglow with the delight of living, sud- 
denly swept into his ken, and away went 
the restraints of an orderly, carefully 
planned scheme of life. 

“Gee, what a swell girl!” he muttered. 
Then: “Why’s she with that crook?’ 

It was Miss Riley, and she was at- 
tended by Jerrold Mansel, the wireless 
operator. More to the point, they were 
having a jolly time together. 


ISS RILEY and her mother, Mrs. 

Daniel Riley, occupied Suite A 9 
and 15 on the upper promenade deck, 
listing at $700 for the voyage to 
Naples. It was the finest suite on 
the ship. 

There was, however, nothing undemo- 
cratic about Miss Riley. Although she 
was the most fascinating person on the 
ship, she didn’t let that bother her. Her 
mother was a subdued, almost timid, 
woman past middle age, who had a habit 
of fading into the furniture and becom- 
ing a stationary part of her surround- 
ings. She was easily the best listener 
on the boat. Her daughter was devoted 
to her, and Mrs. Riley plainly showed 
that her interest was restricted to her 
‘Girlie,” as she called her daughter. 

Necessarily, first impressions prevail 
largely at sea. Unless a person is pre- 
ceded aboard ship by a reputation with 
a wide circulation, he is known and esti- 
mated by what appears to his fellow 
voyagers. Nothing was known about 
Mrs. and Miss Riley. But they occupied 
the most costly rooms on the ship, and, 
although they dressed simply, it was that 
simplicity for which tailors and modistes 
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Thoroughly washes 
china, glassware, silver and 
kitchenware in a few min- 
utes of easy operation. 


Dnies and sterilizes china. 
Hands never touch water. 


Large numbers are being sold 
in the 


JOHN WANAMAKER STORE 
Philadelphia 


and the Wanamaker cir- 
cular says of it: 


“At last—a successful dish- 


washing machine for the home.” 


“It makes dishwashing a 
pleasant task.”’ 


“The well-known objections 
to previous types have all been 
overcome in this machine.” 


The Whirlpool is self-cleansing and 
absolutely sanitary. Washes finest 
china and glassware with no danger of 
breakage, using a dishpan full of water 
for washing and another for rinsing. 
Durably built of stamped metal; no 
pump; small in size, and especially 
adaptable to limited space. Beauti- 
fully finished in baked enamel. Re- 


fined and orna mental. 


Average family size $15.00 


Information furnished regarding larger 


sizes. All machines strictly guaran- 
teed. 


If not obtainable in your locality, 
The Whirlpool will be sent prepaid 


upon receipt of price. 


Appeals strongly to high class deal- 
ers and agents. Will be shipped to 
responsible agents, prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of price. Returnable at our ex- 
— after ten days’ examination. 

egular discount allowed thereon when 
agency isestablished. Shippedin cartons 
18x22 inches, weight 23 pounds. 


HERSHEY-SEXTON COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


1221 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| charge the highest prices. “Wealthy peo 
| ple,” was the ship’s verdict. 

Miss Riley’s beauty, which, of course, 
| endeared her to the masculine element, 
| for some reason did not detract from 
|} her favor with the women. They liked 
| her because she never failed to “notice” 

them. “She’s nice to everyone” was an- 
|} other general observation. Finally, and 
this was perhaps the real test, she was 
considerate of the servants. The deck 
steward hovered about Mrs. Riley con- 
tinually, simply because Miss Riley was 
| too active to require much of his service. 
The room steward so fortunate as to look 
after A9 and 15 was in constant argument 
with the pantryman on account of his 
raids for delicacies. It was within reason 
to say of her: “Gee, she’s a swell girl.” 


Ww SHUTE was not one of those 
who worshiped from afar. Just as 
in baseball he was in the game every 
minute, so in this new game he played 
it assiduously. The day of his interview 
with the captain he had performed a 
slight favor for Mrs. Riley, the ubiqui- 
tous steward being off duty. This led 
to an introduction to “my daughter,” and 
that resulted in the transformation of 
the voyage. From the first he got on 
swimmingly with Miss Riley. They 
seemed to “perform in the points,” as 
he put it, “like a veteran battery.” 

“What's a battery?’ asked Miss Riley. 

Win Shute was amazed, but he cheer- 
fully explained: “Pitcher and catcher. 
Aren’t you a baseball fan?’ 

“T never saw a game in my life,” she 
confessed. 

“You've got something coming to you,” 
said Win. 

“You can’t get me excited about any 
game to watch. I’m devoted to tennis 
and golf, and I played hockey and basket 
hall at school. But I played—I didn’t 
merely look on. A baseball fan must 
be the laziest sort of human being: he 
runs away from his business and then he 
hasn’t the energy or the get-up to play. 
He sits idly by as other persons exert 
themselves. It’s too vicarious for me.” 

“Too what?” asked Winn, who was far 
from joyous over the turn of the dis- 
cussion. 

“Vicarious—letting a substitute play 
for you.” 

“T never let a substitute play for me 
if I can help it.” boasted Win. Then he 
pulled himself up short and shifted the 
conversation to astronomy. He had 
| flunked it at college. 

It was a decided shock to him that Miss 
Riley didn’t care for the national game. 


F*, anything were needed to enhance 
Miss Riley’s charm, it was the mys 
tery that developed about or enveloped 
her the third day out. Win Shute heard 
of it from his room steward, who had 
picked it up from the waiter at the 
purser’s table. The purser was the agent 
of publicity, and it was surmised that he 
had gleaned his intelligence from the 
captain. Anyhow, it was a matter that 
the captain and the purser would natu- 
rally talk over. 

Via wireless had come an inquiry to 
the captain of the Colonia about a pas- 
senger. The inquiry was from the United 
States Government—so much was known. 
It concerned a voung woman who was 
traveling with her mother. She was de 
scribed in the general terms of strikingly 
handsome and clever. From this the de- 
seriptions varied according to the whim 
or imagination of the person repeating 
the morsel of gossip. The nub of the 
tale was that the young woman was a 
fugitive from justice! 

Nothing could have been invented by 
the wit of man so to whet the curiosity 
of a seagoing bunch of lively-minded 
people as this—that among their number 
was a person passing as a lady who was 
in reality fleeing from the clutches of 
the law. Indeed, one might be talking 
to her this very minute! 


MMEDIATELY a new ship’s game was 

started—find the fugitive. The search 
was carried on by a process of elimina- 
tion. First the sailing list was combed 
for a mother and daughter. It turned 
out, unfortunately, that in the first cabin 
there were exactly twenty-one pairs of 
mothers and daughters. As to whether 
these twenty-one mothered maidens were 
handsome and clever, opinions differed 
markedly. Some of the daughters were 
good-looking but undeniably dull; others 
were clever but plain. Not half a dozen 
could come within range of the speci- 
fications. 

When the consensus of opinion was 
about to pounce upon Miss Riley, who 
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AROUND THE WORLD 


THROUGH THE PANAMA CANAL f 


Two Grand Cruises by Sister Ships 
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“CINCINNATI,” January 16th, 1915 4 Send 
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From New York to the principal cities of the world — including a visit to the 7 Record, and 
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Tramp the trails of Glacier National Park this sum- , 
mer—Uncle Sam’s newest playground in the Rockies of // 
northwestern Montana. Rest in the mountain-shadowed 
valleys by cool, glacial streams. Fish for the ever-present 
mountain trout. Climb to the top of the world—dizzy 
heights studded with diamond-dazzling glaciers. A pano- 
rama of inspiring grandeur—lakes, rivers, canyons, pine 
laden valleys—lies at your feet. 
By day, lofty mountain tops beckon; by night, the sooth- 
ing scent of the pines woos you to refreshing sleep. GlacierNational! Park 















Walk through the Park at a cost of $1 to $5 per day. Spend 
as much time as you desire. Travel, if you prefer, by automobile, horseback, stage or 
launch. The new and enlarged Glacier Park Hotel offers every modern convenience. 
American plan $3 to $5 per day. 


Low Round-Trip Summer Tourist Fares 
via Great Northern Railway, Daily June 1—Sept.1 


To Glacier Park or Belton in Glacier To the cities of Puget Sound and the 
National Park—From St. Paul or Minne- Pacific—From St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
apolis, $35; from Chicago, $47.50. $60; from Chicago, $72.50. 

Proportionately Low Fares from Other Points. 


Definite Expense Tours Walking Tour Book Free 





















For your convenience, the following special Let us help plan your. vacation this year. Send the cou- 
tours of the Park by automobile, boat, stage and pon for Walking Tour Book, seropiane folder and other 
horseback have been arranged: Fo. zigtive literature free. an be ge Tour q 

= y autifully jus con ine actus! experiences o' 
One day tour—-$ 8.25 Five day tour—$31.25 pers voons wae have toured the Park on foot. Send for it 
Three day tour— 21.00 Seven day tour— 47.00 today. 
6. te ae Se TTITTi Tit ii iii tii rr 
sa e . H. A. Noble, Gem. Pass. Agent, Great Northern Railway, 
S.LOUNSBERY,Gon.Agt.Pass.Dept. Dept. 12, St. Paul, Minn. 
1104 Broadway, New York Pleasesend me Walking Tour Book, descriptive litera- 
ture and aeroplane folder free. 


H. A. . Pass. Agt. 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
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Conquer Immune Make 
Skiddy from Oil Greatest 
' Pavements Damage Mileages 








VACUUM! CUPYTIRES 


( UARANTERR to skid on wet or greasy pavements, 
else returnable at full purchase price after a reasonable trial. 


pt cenig Sipe to be immune to the rubber destroying 
effects of oil in any form. 


UARANTEED to give a minimum of 4,500 miles actual 
service—their average service being greatly in excess of 


this figure. Give yourself the benefit of V. C. Safety and Service. 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 


New York Boston Los Angeles Minneapoli 
Chica Pittsburg _ Detroit Omaha “ Dallas 
Cleveland San Francisco St. Paul Kansas City, Mo. Atlanta 


An Independent Company with an independent selling policy. 
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NEW CAMERA JUST OUT 


Here at last—the very 
camera You want. No ex- 
perience needed to operate. 
Amazing invention. Fin- 
ished pictures made on the 
spot in a minute's time. 


The 
“Mandel-ette” 


Aone minute camera, Elim- 










| Boston 


Garter 
fad Daipe 


Holds Your Sock Smooth as Your Skin 


Men who dress well prefer 
the silk ‘‘ Boston’”’ for pe: 
sonal satisfaction. 








4 3 a 
sions, you can’t afford to be 
without a “‘ Mandel-ette.”’ 






















SPECIAL MONEY 
BACK OFFER 


As makers and inventors, 
= ye want everybody to own a 
Post ‘Mandel-ette” Camera. We 
lates, sell direct to you at rock bot- 
| tom price. Order from this 

® ad; jictures with the; 

: if it does not do 
refund your 


5 soc 
“VU OUTFIT 
(SOc extra by parce! post) 
Outht includes camere a 
le supplies to make 16 pores. 
the Good tripod, $1.00 additional. 
TOBY. Extra cards, 2c a pkg of 16. 
* Don’t wait -ORDER NOW 
Write for it. Learn about this method of 
picture taking—its many advantages and 
big saving. Youcan make money too, selling these one minute 
pictures. Order the outfit—or write for the free book— NOW. 
E CHICAGO FERROTYPE co. 
idg., 0; lic Bank B) 
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A287 pad Bldg r Dept. 4287 Pu ag. 
CAGO, ILL. 89-91 Delancey 8t., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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100 #%#Havans Seconds$]90 


Rom Factory Drrect To You By Ex.Or PARCEL POST 








Made of Imported Havana Picadura, from our own plantations in Cuba—leaves that are too short* 
to roll into our l5c cigars. They're not pretty, no bands or decorations, but you don’t smoke 
looks. Customers call them Diamonds in the Rough. Al! 4% inches long, some even longer. Only 
100 at this “Get Acquainted” price. Money cheerfully refunded if you don’t receive at least 
double value. Mention strength when ordering. Our references, Dun or Bradstreet’s or any Bank 
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headed the list of “suspects,” another 
bit of information leaked out. The woman 
wanted was a stenographer. Here the 
search for the guilty one began all over. 
Miss Riley was wealthy—her ship accom 
modations and her dress denoted that 

so it must be some one else. But after 


| considering the qualifications of other 
possibilities for hours on end, Mistress 
Consensus again hovered about Miss 


Thus the first cabin divided it 
into two camps—the partisans of 
Miss Riley and those of “the field.” But 
paradoxically, in this instance, partisan 


Riley. 


|; meant enemy. 


The ship got hectic about it, and be 
~ause of it Win Shute got into trouble. 


Ik was watching the poker game in 
the smoking room—"playing vicari 
ously,” he expressed it—when the loose 
jointed conversation switched to the un 
solved mystery of the ship—the identity 
of the fugitive from justice. Eventually 
there was an argument over the demerits 
of Miss Riley. 
Win Shute was angry at mention of 
her name. To him it was contemptible 
that it should 





her with his fists. Idiotic boy! But 
then—"You know, my dear, he’s a terri 
ble drinker. Yes, indeed, he was brought 
aboard the night we sailed so drunk 
that two men had to carry him—two 
men; the doctor saw them!” 


Ws SHUTE, in his wholesome and 
‘Y innocent view of things, believed 
that the unfortunate affair in the smok 
ing room would be hushed up. Having 
liberally rewarded the steward for the 
trouble that had been caused him, and 
thinking that “those present” would 
treat the episode from the standpoint 
of the least said the quickest forgotten, 
Win went about in high spirits, as if 
nothing had happened—headed straight 
for Miss Riley. 

They were getting on famously. To- 
gether they had won many of the events 
in the sports, and at ship’s tennis, which 
required agility and a sure, quick grip 
on the elusive ropen rings, they were 
in the finals to be played that morning. 
Miss Riley couldn’t have avoided seeing 
him had she been so minded. They won, 
and were proclaimed champions of the 

seu—at least of 





be dragged in 
and bandied 
about over booze 
and poker chips. 
His reason 
prompted him to 
get out before 
any- 
thing which he- 
would be com 
pelled to resent, 
but he decided 
that that would 
be deserting a 
lady in distress. 
So he remained 
bottled up 
his rising wrath. 
Two men—one 
an ordinarily de- 
cent chap who 
had taken a lit 
tle too much, 
and the other a 
cynical, self-con 
tained man, the 
best poker play- 
er at the table 
—brought the 
unmanly discus- 








that part of it 
dominated by 
the steamship 
Colonia. 

It had been 
a hard - fought 
match, in which 


phy sical condi 
tion played not 
a small part. 
Miss Riley 
rather amused 
Win as they 
were resting in 


steamer chairs 
on the boat deck 
by saying: 

“You seem to 
be pretty fit.” 

ae | ht 
tone had in it a 
shade -of sar 





casm. “I'm al 
ways fit—always 
ready ‘to jump 
in and play 


anything.” 
‘Always?’’ 


She looked = at 
him quizzically. 





many references 


illustrated arm!”’ 


sion to a precipi- He was blind 
| tate conclusion. **Oh, look, Kitty; he’s got a as a bat. “You 
There had been bet in season 


and out of 





to Miss Riley, 
most of them complimentary in nature, 
and the decent but tanked-up chap had 
proved her champion. As a _ clincher 
he asked: 

“That girl has the finest rooms on 
the boat. Does that look like she is a 


| stenographer?” 


HE cynical man answered: 

“If she is the stenog. of one of them 
Pittsburgh millionaires, it’s the kind of 
a suite you'd expect to find her in. 
Get me?” 

There was a 
changed in the 
sion of concern. 
swift. 

Win Shute said something in the gam- 
bler’s ear and neatly slapped his face. 
The gambler, raging, jumped to his feet, 
seattering glasses and chips, which went 
clattering to the floor, and made a 
vicious pass at the interloper. With the 
of dodging a wild pitch, Win 
Shute avoided the first, and, catching the 
gambler off his balance, floored him with 
a pretty uppercut. Then the gambler, 
blind with rage, seized a whisky bottle 
from the wreckage. But before he could 
use it his arms were pinioned from be- 
hind. And Shute was pushed out of the 
smoking room. 

As the loss in 
generously 


laugh, which 
into an expres 
happened was 


coarse 
middle 
What 


rum and glassware, 
estimated, was made 
and as the smoking-room steward was 
properly rewarded for his future reti 
cence, the episode did not come officially 
before the captain. But unofficially, 
through the human wireless system, the 
story went all over the ship. In its 
travel it became embellished with the 
ship’s doctor’s account, based on per 
sonal observation, of “that James’s ar 
rival on the ship—dead drunk. 


good, 


” 
season. 


“You must have a splendid constitu- 
tion.” 

“T have—but I don’t abuse it. I want 
to last.” This had a queer meaning, he 


saw too late, but he didn’t try to explain. 
To his ‘surprise she said, quite im 
pulsively: “I do believe that’s true.” 
And for emphasis she rested her hand 
for a moment on his sleeve. Her touch 
gave him an odd thrill. It was as good 
us delivering a hit with a man on sec 
ond, which struck him queer! Not once 
did he consider the reputation as a hard 
drinker borne by “S. W. James.” 


ISS RILEY got up to go to her state- 
room, and then, as if under the spell 
of impulsiveness, added quite shyly: 

“It was good of you to take my part 
in the smoking room.” 

“You didn’t hear?” 
face horror-stricken. 

“Oh, I didn’t hear verbatim what was 
said about me,” she explained, her tone 
a little hard. “But I can imagine. Men 
are such brutes—most men. And I 
wanted you to know that I—I liked 
what you did, no matter what others 
say about it. I must go now.” 

She slipped away, leaving Win happy 
und angry, turnabout: happy at her un- 
expected tender of gratitude, angry at 
the man who had blabbed. But happiness 
soon took. the ascendancy. In his lim- 
ited experience he hadn’t much to com 
pare it with, except breaking into the 
majors the very summer he graduated 
from college. This, on second thought, 
seemed a most unhappy comparison, as 
Miss Riley didn’t care for baseball. 

Then she could never care for a pro 
fessional ball player! He hadn't thought 
of it before, but now, for some impera 
tive reason that he didn’t try to analyze, 


asked Shute, his 








the idea forced itself upon him. If she 
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EDWIN CIGAR CO.. Inc . Largest Mail Order igar House in the World HE story did get to Miss Riley couldn’t care, what then? 
DEPT. N°20 2338-2342 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK in expurgated form. An uncompli- 
inentary remark had been made about "A * land at Gibraltar to-morrow.” 
Win Shute heard a passing re 








her—‘Oh, nothing of any consequence— 
and “James” had 
upon to defend 


BINDER FOR COLLIER’S (Express Prepaid), $1.25 


Half morocco, with title in gold. With patent clasps, so that the numbers may 


mark, and suddenly it dawned on him 


bless your heart, no!” 
that the day he once had looked forward 


1 thought: himself called 
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; Now We Make the Announcement of a Great New Milestone in Motor Car Vasues! An Automo- 
bile Wholly Designed by a Famous European Engineer—a Car Whose Leading Features Will : 
: Dominate at the Paris, France, Automobile Show This Fall—the Most Beautiful Stream-Line Body - 
t 7 the Industry Has Known and one of the Most Economical Cars Engineers Have Conceived. 
eo : NEW automobile epoch is crystallized in the wonderful new Lewis 
: “ar ps , oe’ Th ae Y . 
Six” which we now announce—a remarkable 6-cylinder, 6-passenger car of 135-inch 
"1 wheel base, luxuriously finished and y wor me ees with myriad new luxuries and conveniences 
! » » 7 . i 5 ‘ m ry. . “sf . a 
; that $3000 car buyers a year hence will be offered—at $1600! The history-making car of 1915 is the 
; 66Qto_ 99 
| Cw 1X 
a 
le 
3 Monarch of the “Sixes” 
: onarch of the “Sixes 
! ; 
T the 4-cylinder price you are now entitled ahead with many features—why wait until 1916 Features 
to the Monarch of ‘‘Sixes’’ with all its and 1917 for them in other cars ? 135-inch Wheel Base Simplicity - Approximately 
' “a ~~ aliti driving sensations, the You buy no experiment when your choice is a 6 cylinder tests: 18 to 19 3-5 1200 Fewer Parts 
velvety riding qualities of the long wheel base, Lewis. The Lewis is produced by men who have miles to gallon Big Tires—36x4; Demount- 
the amazing beauty of the true _ European been building cars since the very inception of Monobloc Motor: bore 3 1-2 able Rime 
stream-line body, the extra capacity of the the automobile industry. The president of the as come She. Wide 22-inch Doors 
6-passenger car, the comfort of divided seats L. P. C. Company is William Mitchell Lewis. se ey Pure Stream- 1 6+ Drive; Center Control 
over exceptionally wide underhung springs and ; Paueled Fenders Underhung Rear Springs; 
countless other features. Eighteen to Nineteen Three-fifths Light Weight— 3250 Ibs. Wonderfully Easy Riding 
. Miles to the Gallon Cont Bas reg ty 
The Masterpiece of a Famous Self-Cranking System Silly Mohair. Tope ; Jiffy 
European Designer HIS is the most economical ‘‘Six’’ the _ Seas Satie — . nai 
> r ‘ ; motor world knows. Road tests showed 
HE new 5 is ms I ay S poartee 18 to 19 3-5 miles to the gallon of gaso- 
piece. MM. retard was formerly with line. A record few 4-cylinder cars equal. Thu : -_ 00 
such famous cars as the Fiat, Italia, sing cltentnated the lent doweback rig Six, io Utter Simplicity—12 
Daracq, Unic. His is the first American car our motor is the small bore type, 3% inches, Fewer Parts 
wholly designed by a chief engineer who first while the stroke is 6 inches. This strikes the is 
hand has had the wonderful European practice init in conserving as , ie 4 HIS is the simplest “Six” yet created. It has 12( 
— ye ‘ ons g gasoline. The power and f ; | sa aneenen “aes d this sim 
that all American engineers superficially copy. stamina of the car are wonderful. There are silts ankehaiines am aaheee pa practically nil. 
The Lewis is the first American car wholly few hills in America that will make you shift rhe senetess motor yet poy: She a 
i . ne . a few bolts allows cess to the cylinders here is No 
designed by M. Petard. ; to second gear. such thing as “tearing down” s Lewis motor. Through 
He has placed the new Lewis in front of every We furnish 1 horsepower to every 51.5 pounds out the car you will find a atone absence ve yo ty 
American car because of the first hand European of weight—other cars average 1 horsepower for Theve Peene af the cudinaning beloonons 60 get out 
advancements he applied. We are two years 75 to 90 pounds of weiglit. of order in the Lewis. 
Nothing Missing from This Wonderful Car 
HIS wonderful automobile value is all the more remarkable because there is nothing missing 
that could bett th car. Tt d ded front and Pa seats, the highest grade leather 
anbelaeasy. the ‘smpantetive enceiienes of the Taich, ofl eoaske it ae senibtiondk ¢ alue of the A Word to 
year in elegance and appointments. It carries the air of a $5,000 car—there is nothing lacking in 
equipment that twice the price can buy! : Dealers 
Get the New Catalog—See the Car Today HERE are a few = 
NE « . <@ 3 
O see this re kabl + he orld’s ates »to ar value—at the nearest Lewis 7 . 
G jadeee It is on exhibit gy But frst Ste tee a how onsaien, 3 tentlenlen sesieel ef territories where 
how this car came to be created—and the complete story. This book marks a new milestone gor xd dealers can ad- 
in motor car design—you should not miss it—write today to vantageously handle the 
new Lewis. If yours is 
one, we welcome a wire = 
L.P.C.Motor Company | *eissssrcns | | 
The Distinctive Lewis Radiator . . ° = 
Movde ths Monarch of Gis Gime: 541 Lewis Street, Racine, Wis. 
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JAMAICA, HAVANA, PANAMA CANAL, CENTRAL AMERICA, COLOMBIAN PORTS 

—cooler in summer than New York—official temperature records prove this. 
Cruises of 18 and 22 days. Take advantage of low rates to visit the tropics. 

Hotel rates, carriage hire, souvenirs are much lower now than in winter. 
Luxurious comfort on Great White Fleet Ships, extra large staterooms, 

delicious cuisine, many baths. Make the ship your hotel while in port. 

UNITED FRUIT CO. STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
Long Wharf, Boston 


17 Battery Pl., N. Y. 


COLLIER’S 


FLEET 


Cool Vacation 
Voyages 
Cruise oversummer 
seas in a luxurious 
White Ship. Seenew 
peoples—new lands. 


Send for this book 
that gives in picture 
and story every 
detail of these de- 
lightful cruises on 
the Spanish Main. 


Your address ona 
postal brings it. 
Plan now for your 
vacation. 





”@ 


630 Common St., New Orleans 
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The Duke — proper style 
with ““Natural Shape" 
comfort features. Cool— 
because Skeleton Lined. 


WHEN you see a 


smart, polished 
shoe think of Florsheims 
—men wear them every- 
where. Shapes and 
leathers to fulfill every 
requirement. Priced at 


$5 — and up to $7. 


The Florsheim dealer will show you 
the season's correct styles. 








Free on Request 
“THE SIGN ¢ CORRECT STYLES” 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
d [FOR THE MAN WHO ORS) = 













































There's a Starrett Hack Saw 
for Every Job 


Perhaps you have a little jou at 
home of sawing a piece of pipe or 
brass tubing. Well, there is a 
Starrett hack saw blade and frame 
just the thing for the home owner, 
and the outfit doesn’t cost much, 


either. 

Or maybe you have a job in your 
shop of cutting a lot of steel shafting 
on a power machine? If so, there is 
a Starrett blade well suited for that 
work, too. 

Every style of Starrett saw is well 


tested in our huge factory so we know 


that the number and set of the teeth 
and the temper of our special tungsten 
steel are just suited to the particular 
work for which they were intended, 


Starrett hack saws are as good as Star- 
rett Tools; the World’s Standards for 


Precision. You can buy Starrett Tools 
and hack saws at any good hardware 
store. 


Send for our new, free, 320-page 
catalog No. 20 8S. B, showing the 
styles you need, and their prices. 


“Che LS Starrett Co, 


Yyorld’s Greatest Toolmakers 


Athol, Mass 


. 
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| to most keenly, but which he had almost 

| forgotten, was at hand. At last he could 
move against his enemies! Now he could 
establish his identity! 


UT something held him back. Miss 

Riley wasn’t fond of baseball! She 
had come to like “Mr. James,” but would 
she, a “real swell,” ever look with favor 
| upon Win Shute, professional ball player? 
| He shook his head gloomily. 

Looking upon the much-advertised 
rock next day, he wasn’t at all impa- 
tient to leave the ship. 

“Going ashore?” inquired a voice at 
his side. It was Jed Mansel, the wire- 
less operator. 

“S’pose so,” answered Shute without 
show of enthusiasm. 

“Better not if you don’t want to get 
skinned,” warned Mansel. “Those brig- 
ends could skin a Bowery pawnbroker.” 


“Want to stretch my legs,” returned 
Shute. 

“Why not join me? I know the spot 
and the ways of the native holdup 


artists. I'll act as guide if you say so— 
glad to.” 

Never before had Jerrold Mansel of- 
fered to do him a favor. Their only 
contact after the first day’s consultation 
over the wireless messages had come in 
rivalry over Miss Riley’s time. Now the 
hero of the Regent was brimful of friend- 


liness. Win Shute’s suspicions, already 
sufficiently aroused regarding Mansel, 
were considerably augmented by this 


urgent invitation. But he smiled as he 
might have done in facing a pitcher who 
had something “on” him. 

“Thank you—lI’ve no time for sight- 
seeing. I have some business to attend 
to here.” 


IN SHUTE was off the ship among 

the very first—before the wireless 
operator: he saw to that. He hired a 
conveyance and ordered the driver to 
make tracks for the cable office. 

“If you get there before anybody from 
the ship T’ll give you double fare!” 
promised Shute—and he had to. 

He wrote out a long message to Tris 
Ford, explaining in detail what had 
happened to him and how he had done 
his best to communicate by wireless, and 
he stood over the operator while he sent 
it. Then he asked how long it would 
take to get an answer. 
| “From two to six 
reply. 

“T’'ll wait,” announced Shute. 
“But don’t you want to see the forti- 





hours,” was the 


fications?” asked the operator. “You 
| will have ample time.” 

| “T want to see nothing except the 
reply to that message,” replied Shute, 


sitting down and making himself com- 
fortable for a long wait. “On second 
| guess, I do want to see something else,” 
he added. “Have you any newspapers— 


| 


newspapers printed in English? 
HE operator pointed to a file of the 
Paris edition of the New York “Dis- 
patch.” Shute grabbed it and began to 
run his eye over the last paper of the 


file. There was nothing on the first 
page—nothing but foreign stuff. Buried 
away on an inside page was a brief 


cable dispatch headed: 
BASEBALL CHAMPIONSHIP 
“The Philadelphia Nationals won”’— 
Win Shute’s heart sank—‘“the so-called 
world’s baseball championship to-day, 
defeating the American League cham- 





games to three. The contest between the 
two professional leagues is restricted to 
America, and the high-sounding phrase, 
‘world’s championship,’ is nothing but an 
| advertising dodge to increase the attend- 
ance. However, the trick worked, for 
it is estimated that 235,000 people paid 
to see the games. At present America 
is baseball crazy. But your correspond- 
ent believes that it is a phase of Ameri- 
“a life that will pass.” 

Win Shute threw down the paper in 
deep disgust. “And over here they call 
that an American newspaper! I see I’m 
voing to like this Europe,” he concluded. 

After six hours of waiting, the oper- 
autor handed him a cable dispatch. Itread: 
West, traveling to-day. 
Do you need 


Ford touring 
Cable your next address. 
money? 

It was signed by the club’s secretary. 





E cabled back word to address him 
care of the American consul at Naples, 
| He did not ask for money. And he went 
back to the ship in no hilarious frame 
of mind. His team had lost the world’s 
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pions 1 to 0, and taking the series, four | 
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Detachabile 
Rowboat Motor 


Complete 
with the 

following 
extras: 


Noiseless 
underwater 
exhaust. 
Disappear- 
ing crank 
handle. Self- 
locking tiller 
device. A real 
rudder. Pro- 
peller protected 
thoroughly 
against injury 
from hitting ob- 
structions and against 
clogging with weeds. 


$50 


Net Direct to You 


For $50—direct to you—you now get 
the same motor, identical in every re- 
spect, that we have been-selling for $70. 





You can see how it is. If you were 
to buy your eggs direct from the farmer 
you'd get them much cheaper than you 
do from the grocer, wouldn't you? 


We, the manufacturers, are selling 
this $70 motor direct to you, the pur- 
chaser, and giving you the benefit of 
the $20 Dealer's profit. 


Built-In Reversible Magneto 


The Speedaway is now furnished with magneto 
built in at $59. At this price it is an even more 
liberal offer than the standard motor at $50. 

This is the most unusual boat motor offer ever made. 
Take advantage of it! Write for our Engineering 
Specifications and let us show you the points which 
make the Speedaway one of the best of the $70 motors 
and then send in your order for that same motor for $50. 


Speedaway Boat Motor Co. 
160 Chicago Street Freeport, Ill. 























Steel Fishing Rods 
A Champion Bait Caster 

Used a Bait Rod No. 33 Pertectly balanced, tough and dur 

shble but full of flexibility A fto Gg ft; 

weight 8 oz. price $12.00. All agate guides and an offset 

top which insures a free-running line. Nickel trim 

ming, cork handle, 








jov to use it 














adjustab'e finger 
grip. Carry ng size 16 in 

Bait Roi No. 3 another elegant rod 
with the right balance and durability. Fitted wit) 
new agate casting tip, o asting guide, double 
grip cork handle, ete. } 

NEW CATALOGUE FREE 

Send for it toda Each “BRISTOL” Rod guaranteed 
three years. Write if your dealer cannot supply y 









Only genuine agates on ‘BRISTOL Rods, 


THE HORTON MFG. CO 
56 Horton St Bristol, Conn 
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AGENTS A Big Seller 


Screen Door 


CHECK 


Splendid summer eeller. Stops LOW-PRICED 
the bang and saves the door. Easy Sales. Big Profits 
Big demand. A sale in every home, Dozen can be carried 
in pocket. Demonstrating sample free to workers, 

THOMAS MFG. CO., 1329 Rome St., DAYTON, OHIO 








. . 
Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1914, large, 
many pages of poultry facts, different breeds in 
natural colors, 70 varieties illustrated and de- 
scribed. Incubators and brooders, low price of 
stock and eges for hatching. A perfect guide to 
all poultry raisers. Send 10c for this noted book. 


B. H. GREIDER, Box 13 Rheems, Pa 








For Interesting and Valuable Information about 


and bought by Manufacturers, send 6 cents postage for 
jorge Illustrated paper Visible Results and Terms Book. 
B.S. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. 5. Washington, D. 0. Estab. 1869. 


HONEST MAN WANTED 


in each town for speciab advertising work; $15 a week 
to start; experience unnecessary; references required. 
McLean, Black & Co., 10 E. Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 
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Better 


Films. 


No — 
Should 


no equal. 
Size of Cameras only 1%" x 3% x 33,", 
— 8ozs., usesany make of | 4 x2 "Films. 





On your vacation 


this year take a London made 


Ensignette 


Camera 


It is always ready for that unexpected pic- 


instantly closed and slipped into the 


vest pocket like a note- 


e original little big Camera and has 
The pictures enlarge perfectly. 


the new Tariff the prices have been 


reduced and these popular “London” Ensign- 
ettes now cost only $6; special Anastigmat 
uipments from $15. 


meras cover every field of Pho- 
~ us for new Catalogue. 
ew York, 24 East 13th St. 


G. GENNERT Chicago, 320 " =a Ave. 


San Fr St. 
pictures may be mete by the use of 





Ensign Double Instantaneous Non-Curlable 


Yes—guaranteed longer than others. 
Yes—they fit every Camera. 


they don’t cost any more. 


Yes—your Dealer will supply them. 


he refuse, write us. We will see that you 


are promptly served wherever you live. 


Kerala 


MADE 














In 


M ap 
rian, 
fait, 

fros 
these 


with 


l-oz. 
2-0z. 


Get 


Send 
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suggestions for re- 
freshing dishes 


flavoring. 


grocer, or write 


Crescent Mfg. Co. 
Seattle,Wn. Dept. E9 


The Extra Touch,— 


Delicate Finish in Flavor, 


cool, dainty desserts 


that tempt the appetite, 
is given with 


MAPLEINE 


leine Bava 
mousse, par- 
ice cream, 
ty cakes, 
are a few 


this delightful 


Bottle 20c, 
35c. 


it from your 


2c stamp for 


e Book. 

















Shirley Leave you free for 
President “= 








| | ‘Satisfaction or money back” 
Be sure ‘‘Shirley President’* is on buckles 
The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co., Shirley, Mass. 
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championship—the plot against him had 
heen thoroughly successful! And he was 
no nearer spotting his enemies than he 
was before going ashore. And Miss Riley 


| didn’t care for baseball! This seemed 
|} to cap the climax. Strange how values 





change in a voyage across the Atlantic. 

Aboard ship he ran upon the ship’s 
doctor and the wireless operator in close 
confab. Win Shute was not curious until 
lhe caught the doctor’s words: 

“The Giant-killers lost, I see by the 
‘Dispatch,’ and you won. I'll pay you 
when we get paid off.” 

“My tip was pretty good,” admitted 
Jed Mansel. “I made quite a killing. 
Cleaned up two thousand dollars.” 

“Two thousand!” repeated the doctor. 
“You were lucky.” 

“Not lucky—wise,” corrected Mansel, 
winking slyly. “I knew that one of the 
Giant-killers’ best men couldn’t play.” 


IN SHUTE was certain! The wire- 

less operator was a crook. He 
was a party to the devilish conspiracy 
that had drugged and put him away on 
the ship! 

Rage such as he had never felt in all 
his lifeseconsumed him. He could not 
curb his desire to hurl himself upon 
Mansel and beat him to insensibility. 
But as he was on his toes to spring, a 
restraining hand was laid upon his arm. 

It was Miss Riley. “May I speak to 
you, please?” 

Reluctantly and none too cordially, Win 
Shute turned from his enemy. He and 


| Miss Riley walked along the deck until 





they were out of hearing of everybody. 
“I looked for you before the passen- 
gers went ashore,” she said. 
“Guess I was the first one to land,” 
Win explained. 
“You see,” she went on, then faltered 
“vou see—I wanted to ask a favor of 
you.” She stopped. 


HE ship’s mystery unaccountably 

flashed across Win’s mind! But 

he didn’t pause a second in replying: 

“Sure! Ask something hard. Wish I 
could do a real big favor for you.” 

“You can. I have a queer feeling that 
something is going to happen. It’s per- 
fectly silly, of course, but—but if some- 
thing should, will you look after mother? 
She is so devoted to me and so dependent 
on me that I don’t know what she—” 
Again she faltered. 

“T sure will—and look after you, too,” 
unswered Win. 

“That’s so good of you. tut don’t 
trouble about me. It’s mother I’m wor- 
ried about.” Then with a look of un- 
concealed admiration she concluded : 

“But I feel better now. It seemed to 
me that you were the only one on the 
ship that I could go to—the only one I 
wanted to trust my mother to.” 

Notwithstanding the bitter disappoint- 
ment of the day, Win Shute went into 
dinner that night with a heart as buoy- 
ant as a toy balloon. He was planning a 
walk and a talk by southern moonlight 
with Miss Riley. 

But all evening she paced the deck in 
earnest conversation with Jerrold Mansel. 

Win Shute was unable to explain it. 
Did he suspect Miss Riley? Not for 
a fleeting second would he admit it to 
himself! He dropped off to peaceful 
slumber that night satisfied beyond cavil 
that she was the finest girl in the 
world—new or old. 


LESS healthy-minded person than 

James Winton Shute, a less trust- 
ful nature, would have worked himself 
into a state of both irritation and doubt 
over Miss Riley’s growing intimacy with 
the wireless operator. Every day she 
walked with Jerrold Mansel, and there 
was a conspicuous attentiveness on his 
part, coupled with an authoritative way 
of commanding her comfort, that indl- 
cated to a close observer how well the 
hero of the Pegent believed he stood 
with the most attractive woman on the 
ship. Evidently he looked upon himself 
as Miss Riley’s preferred companion, if 
not as a suitor whose advances were far 
from distasteful. 

Win Shute figured out to his own sat- 
isfaction why things were thus. He 
knew that Miss Riley was receiving 
wireless messages—he had seen Mansel 
hand her more than one—and Shute 
decided that the operator was taking 
this means to keep in touch with her. 
Whereas a steward would carry Mar- 
conigrams to other passengers, Jed 
Mansel invariably delivered Miss Riley’s 
messages himself. Naturally this atten 
tion would be recognized by an appre 
ciative person like Miss Riley. 

















FCONOMY of time, money, temper — 
the GEM DAMASKEENE RAZOR 
gives a man a comfortable and inde- 
pendent feeling not communicable by 


any other safety razor. 
GEM DAMASKEENE RAZOR outfit complete 


with 7 Gem Damaskeene Blades, in genuine morocco 
leather case, $1.00. At all up-to-date dealers. 








Ask your dealer to show 
you the Gem and other 
makes (some have 7, 12 or 
even 24 blades). You'll 
buy the Gem—Gem Damas- 
keene Blades last for years. 
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One 
Dollar 
Outfit 


New York 





m Cutlery Co., 210-218 Eleventh Ave., 
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Paul STAHR 








(This picture has no title.) 
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m 
For the best title to this picture hoa: 
in 20 words or less ote 


Enclosed 
find One Dol- 


9 1 lar (Canadian 

$ $: 13, Foreign 

Z 4 “ $1.26). Send Lire 
/ for doce months to 


will pay $500 





The current issues of Lire contain  ——————————————— 
full information about the con- ‘ 
ditions of the contest. It is 


not necessary to be a sub- “ Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 


scriber to Lire in order / scription renewed .t chis rate. 
to compete. The / LIFE, 31 West 31st Street, New York 1 
contest is open / One Year $5.00. (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04) 
to everyone. ‘ Single copies 10 cents Every Tuesday All news-stands 
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Do you know what Se gaan TR 
y a Further, Win Shute made generous 
. nllowance for Jerrold Mansel’s advan- 


- 
He ‘ 1-looki -rather the dash- 
this emblem stands He was good-looking—rather the daxh 


for? 





America are doing for honesty 





in business ; for more system~ 


atic, scientific and successful methods of distribution, advertising 


and salesmanship. 
the A. A. C. of A. 


Attend the Tenth Annual Convention of 


TORONTO 
JUNE 21-25, 1914 


Interesting Program Edward Mott Woolley And if he did—if he warned Miss a New Free Book, in which two famous 
‘ Baa ; , , : Riley against Jerrold Mansel—it would orthopaedic specialists tell how to have 
The program for pear pecs is the famous writer on business topics, has involve a disclosure of the fact that he, healthy, straight-boned feet. 
comprehensive and diversified, covering made a study of the A. A. C. of A. and James Winton Shute, was a professional your whole family into, roomy, 


every phase of modern merchandising. 
The sessions will be addressed by able, 
successful men; open meetings, devoted to 
a wide range of special topics, will give 
everybody a chance to ask questions and 
hear his own problems discussed by the 
men who have met and solved them. 


their work, as well as of the plans for the 
He has embodied 
the result in a little book, “The Story of 
This book paints a graphic, 


Toronto Convention. 


Toronto”. 
inspiring picture of what this great move- 


ment signifies. 


lt will be sent free to all business men asking for it on their business stationery — 
together with detailed facts as to the convention program and rates for accommodations 


Address Detroit to Cleveland, was “exactly as 
blue.” Educator 
CONVENTION SUREAU “Steel blue—cold,” argued Miss Riley, Flay 


Associated Advertising Clubs of America 


Toronto, Canada 











A Harvest Of Profits 
For You — 


For ten years big money-makers 
—quick results—at summer 
resorts, amusement parks, 
etc., have been Empire 


CANDY FLOSS 
MACHINES 


Thirty 5 cent packages of delicious 
candy from a pound of sugar. Think 
of the profit. t the free facts. 
sk for catalog. 


Pop-Corn and Peanut Roasters, 
















| WEIGHS ONLY 15 POUNDS 


Dewield. 


maak 


Telescope Cot Bed 


Just the thing when you neel an EXTRA 
BED. Ideal for Camp, Yacht, Lawn or Poreh 


Strong, comfortable, light, compact. Folds into 

a neat, small package, which can be carried by hand. 

. Our “Big Book” of sugzes'ions for 

Summer Coin fort—Take- Down Houses, $ Remit to us by 
Chairs, etc.—sent if you ask for it. 3. check or cash 


Steinfeld Bros., 584 Broadway, New York 
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15 MINUTES 





AT BEDTIME 


sible for you to get the knowledge of 
literature, the broad culture, that every 
University strives to give. 

Phis is no idle promise. The leading edu- 
cator of his day, who has trained thousands of 
college men, says: ‘‘The faithful and consid- 
erate reading of these books will give any man 
the essentials of a liberal education, even if he 
can devote to them but fifteen minutes a day.’’ 

What books? The answer is contained in 
the free booklet mentioned below; it is the 
most valuable booklet ever written for the 
man who wants advice on what or how to 
read. It contains the story of 


THE FAMOUS 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS . 


Now Yours For Only a Few Cents a Day 


One hundred thousand business men are using the pleasant, helpful reading courses therein 


laid out. 
orations, meeting the great men of history. 


CLIP THE COUPON 





They are reading the great histories, 


A FREE 


seeing the great plays, hearing the great 


BOOKLET FOR YOU 
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tages in the game of “fooling the ladies. 


young women at sea. Added to this, he 
vas a real hero. His heroism was un- 
questioned, and he was in the habit of 
making the most of it. Therefore, Win 
Shute thought that Miss Riley was en- 
titled to indulge her womanlike partiality 


1" for heroes, in common with every other Straight 

i female passenger. But it did make Bones 

! him jealous. ) mee he ra 

\ ‘ Educator 

{ HAT Jerrold Mansel was downright Shoes 

i T means bigger. better, cleaner business. It is the inspir~ crooked, there wasn’t much doubt. q 

: But Win had to admit that his proof was — 

f ing insignia of 140 clubs, with a membershi of over 10, 000 far from conclusive. Tris Ford’s wire- 

} P ’ 

less was a fake—but there was the possi- Yi ur D h 

; earnest men. Learn what the Associated Advertising Clubs of bility of faking somewhere hme, the oO aug ter Ss 
line of transmission. Mansel had bet Feet— 


heavily against the Giant-killers—but so 
had thousands of other persons. The 
operator’s remark about the player who 
would be missed from the line-up was 
strong circumstantial evidence against 
him—and still it could have been a 
“second guess”; he might have heard 
after the series that one of the best men 
had been out of the game. Certainly 
there wasn’t enough solid proof to war- 
rant Win Shute in denouncing the wire- 
less operator. 


baseball player. He wasn’t ready to 
make that admission. The fact that the 
finest girl didn’t care a hang for the 
national pastime constituted a mighty 
serious problem. It. wasn’t pleasant to 
continue to masquerade as “Mr. James,” 
but it was an incognito enforced. So 
things were permitted to drift. Drifting 
seemed to accord with the dreamy at- 
mosphere of the Mediterranean. 


IN SHUTE insisted that Lake Erie, 
as he had seen it on the boat from 


“but no turquoise tints. If Lake Erie 
separated Florida from Georgia, instead 
of Ohio from Ontario, then you might 
get a bit of the same coloring. But as 
it is, there’s nothing like it—according 
to Baedeker—except the Ionian Sea 
from Taormina.” 








|} and remembered that she wasn’t a fan. 


Mi: 
“Where’s that?’ asked Win irrever- ee ‘and 
ently. Children 


“The most beautiful place in Sicily.” 

“Sicily? Not for mine,” said Win. 
“They tried out a Sicilian once on the 
Pirates—” 

He saw Miss Riley’s look of perplexity, 

“I was talking baseball,” Win con- 
fessed. 

“Here—facing the storied land of the 
Alhambra?’ she mocked. “You foolish 
youngster. You'll be talking of baseball 
in the gardens of the Villa Borghese.” 

“Rome?” 

“The Eternal City.” 

“I’ve got you!” exclaimed Win ex- 
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“Our national game,” emphasized Win, 
“and say—the King of Italy stayed till 
the last man was out in the ninth!” 


T was moonlight on the Mediterranean, 

the last night but one of Win Shute’s 
long voyage to Naples from unconscious- 
ness. He had started out to act the part 
of a “trusty”—to do nothing against the 
captain’s authority, but secretly to work 
toward one end, namely, the circumven- 
tion of his enemies. After a fortnight 
at sea, although he was naturally inter- 
ested in his own case, he had lost much 
of his violent anger against those who 
had forced him to become a passenger 
on the ship. For if they hadn’t—if he 
had remained at home—he would not 
have met the finest girl! As Tris Ford 
would have said: “There ain’t nothing 
to that.” 

It was early, scarcely dark, but with 
i full moon, and together they were on 
the lookout for the first sight of Genoa. 
They had arrived at that important stage 
in their acquaintance when the original 
discovery was to be made of front names. 

“You’ve never told me your name,” he 










HAT will be their Future? Will 
they step with the rhythm and grace 
of a Pavlowa or an Isadora Duncan? 
In Educator Shoes they will grow 
with straight bones, strong ligaments, flexi- 
ble muscles. Such feet can be taught the 
beautiful art of Pavlowa or Duncan. 
But, if deformed by pointed shoes, 
they will carry the handicap of awk- 
wardness. Send for 
“Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet” 


looki ing Educators today. $1.3 5 to $5. 50 
But be sure EDUCATOR is branded on 
the sole. That name guaran ees you the correct 


orthopaedic shape which lets your feet grow as 
Nature fotended 


Fb Rice & Hutchins 


DUCATOR 
‘SHOE. 


Reg. U. 5. Pat. Off. 
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RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 
World’s Shoemakers For The W hole Family 
16 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U. S. A. 




















Detachable 
Wey a olere te 
Long Stroke 


Are oseorem v0) (0)(¢ 


Fits any boat. Ball-bearing Engine. 10% inch Weedless 
Propeller. 3-ring Piston, same as in Pack- 
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fout boat 8 to 9 miles per hour. Uses gaso 
line and oll mized, No vibrations. No noise 
Runs and keeps on running day after day 
Guaranteed for life. Money back without 
argument if wot satisfied. Write for free 
catalog and special 30 day price 


SWEET MFG. CO., 85 Griswold St., 
Prove 


| for yourself 


the superiority of 
Venus Perfect Pencils. 
One test means that you 
will use them always. 
Venus Perfect Pencils 
never vary in any de- 
gree. They are always 
uniform. 

Let us send you a 
FREE Sample 


Detroit, Mich. 
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P. F. COLLIER & SON, 416 W. 13th St., New York We want to send you by mail a urged. and you can make it every day in the year ‘snapping the crowds 
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The booklet was printed to give away; 
up and ready to mail; no obligation 
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Ready” Rolled 
Tobacco) 
is the best tobacco 
we Pattersons 
ever made 


We've blended many brands of smok- 
ing tobaccos—some of the most popular 
tobaccos now on the market were origi- 
nated by the Pattersons 

But all of these brands have to take 
their hats off to ‘‘Whip."’ 

They are good tobaccos and have 
solaced millions of men, but their big- 
gest value is that they have made 
‘*Whip'’ possible. 

They have been stepping stones for 
“‘Whip,’’ that have led to this finest of 
all smoking tobaccos. 

The refinements we have brought into 
the production of ‘‘Whip"’ make it a de- 
light to every smoker. They glorify the 
pipe with new degrees of pleasure. 

First of all, ‘‘Whip’’ is the mildest 
smoking tobacco ever produced. It is so 
mild and gentle that you can smoke it 
all during your waking hours without 
‘feeling it.’’ 

And ‘“‘Whip"’ is so deliciously fra- 
grant, so tasty, so cool and refreshing 
that you will want to keep the old pipe 
purring all day long. 

So free of bite and burn, that there 
isn't a sore tongue in a carload. We 
Pattersons originated smoking tobaccos 
without the bite years ago, and in 
‘“‘Whip’’ the ‘‘no bite’’ process is 
brought to a state of perfection. 

OUNCE TIN FREE 

A postal card bearing your name and 
address and the name of your dealer, 
will bring you a full 1l-oz. can free 

‘‘Whip’’ is put up in one-ounce tins 
at 5c., two-ounce tins at 10c; also in 
handsome Pottery Patented Self-Moist- 
ening Pound Humidors. 


GHC 2. 
ss 4 
Pres't 


Bros. Tobacco Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


_ Also makers of “Queed”— the big 2's oz. 10c. 
tin—a little stronger than’ ‘Whip” and, we be- 
lieve, a little better than many 2..z.10c.tobaccos. 


COLORADO 


The Beautiful and Econom- 


ical Place for Your Vacation 





Patterson Inc. 
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Do you know that the mountain people 
are proverbially strong and sturdy? Why? 
The Rocky mountains are always health- 
ful. The dry, high altitudes are a-tingle 
with vital forces. If you’re spent and 
worn; if your mind is sluggish; if your 
ideas come slow; if you’re jaded, tired and 
draggy—it’s time to cut the traces of your 
tasks and strike out for Colorado. 

The journey means one night on the 
cars from Chicago or St. Louis—and such 
a trip! Great, commodious steel sleepers, 
beautiful dining cars, valet, barber and 
music on the Rock Island Lines’ ‘‘Rocky 
Mountain Limited,” daily from Chicago. 

We maintain Travel Bureaus in all im- 
portant cities. Our representatives are 
travel experts, who will help you plan a 
wonderful and an economical vacation, 
give you full information about hotels, 
camps, ranches, boarding places, and look 
after every detail of your trip. 

Write today to L. M. Allen, Rock Island 
Lines, Room 722 LaSalle Station, Chicago 


Low fares June 1 to September 30. 



















sewing ma- 
chines perfectly. 
Cleans out dirt and 
grease and lubricates every 
delicate part so your 
Sewing Machine 

works more easily, more smoothly 
and lasts longer. You do more 
work, better work, with half the 
labor. Prevents rust on all metal 
parts; saves cost of expensive 
repairs. Generous trial bottle 
and new booklet free. 

3-IN-ONE OIL CO. \ 

42ANH. 

Broadway 
New York 
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pet names—in public, I mean. Tell me 
your real name.” 

She was plainly embarrassed. It was 
a perfectly justifiable question, and there 
was no reason, which he could see, why 
she should hesitate. Yet she did. 

“I’m not going to use it—till you want 
me to.” 

“Oh, it’s not that—not that at all. I'd 
be glad to have you call me—Imogen. 
It’s Imogen.” 

“Imogen Riley,” repeated Win. “Say. 
that’s some name. If I’d named you my 
self, I'd have called you—Imogen.” 

“Mother will be glad.” And 
laughed. 

“Now, what’s your name?” she asked. 

It was his turn to be “fussed” and to 
hesitate. “My middle name’s Winton 
most everybody calls me Win.” 

“TI suppose because you always do.” 

“Till now I have.” 

She edged away a trifle. 

“Winton James is an excellent name,” 
she declared. “I don’t believe I would 
have it anything else.” 


E kicked the rail with his toe. It was 
an impatient kick. Masquerader! 

“Look !” 

She pointed to the lights, myriads of 
lights, bobbing on the shipping in the 
harbor and stretching high up to the 
summits of Monte Peraldo, where they 
lost their identity in the winking stars. 

“Genoa !” he exclaimed. 

“the Superb,” she completed. 

“But to-morrow we go to Naples, and 
then—” Win regarded Imogen wistfully. 

“Don’t let’s speak of to-morrow,” she 
hastened to say. 

“No,” he agreed. 
all to oufselves.” 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

But they didn’t. 

As the Colonia was warped in to the 
dock, olive-skinned officers, most of them 
with black mustachios, swarmed about 
the head of the pier. In their dress and 
cocky bearing they closely resembled 
soldiery. And they formed a guard 
about each gangway before anyone was 
permitted to land. 

Other officers came aboard immediately, 
and the word soon flew around the decks, 
started by some prattling petty officer of 
the ship, that the “boarders” were con- 
nected with the secret service of Italy. 
This resurrected the ship’s mystery, and 
tongues began to wag and heads turn in 
excitement over the imminent disclosure 
of the fugitive’s identity. At length 
was circulated the information that the 
officers were seeking a young woman 
who was wanted by both the Italian 
and the United States Governments. 
Finally came the name—a Miss Leonard. 


Pe ee it, Imogen trembled and 
clutched Win Shute by the arm. 
“What’s the matter?” he asked, star- 
ing into her terrified face. “It’s—it’s 
Leonard.” 
“My name’s Leonard—Imogen Leonard. 
Forgive me!” 


she 


“We have to-night— 


(To be concluded nert week) 
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Purposely 
Pull Here 


Safety 


“Safety First” must ever be the 
watchword in firearms. But safety 
must not be secured at the sacri- 
fice of quick action, for in a mix-up 
you don’t always have time tothink. 


The Colt Automatic Pistol combines 
the most dependable kind of safety 
| —automatic safety—with instant 
firing. 

\\\ When your Colt is cocked ready 
\| for action the automatic safety de- 
vice in the Grip slightly protrudes 
\\ —see illustration. The pistol can- 
not be fired until the Grip 
Safety is pressed in and this is 
automatically done the instant you 
purposely pull the trigger. 












—it costs 


—_— 


Don’t be stalled off a Colt if you want the best pistol 
you no more. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


At 


37 







You cannot conceive how the Colt 
can possibly be discharged acci- 
dentally, because you can’t con- \\\ 
ceive how the trigger can be pulled \ 
and the Grip Safety compressed 
at the same instant except it is done 
purposely. 


So much for safety, Can you think 

of a quicker acting pistol than the 
Colt? In emergency, you don’t 
have to bother or think about the | 
COLT GRIP SAFETY—it takes 
care of itself and YOU. 


quick action also, which really 


Demand “Safety First.” Demand | 
means “ Buy the Colt.” 
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Delivered to you FREE 


on Approval and. 30 days Trial 

















} SEND NO MONEY & write today for our 

big 1914 catalog of 
“RANGER” Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they 
will astonish you. Also particulars of our great new offer to 
| deliver you a RANGER Bicycle on one month's free trial 
| without a cent expense to you 








BOYS you can make money taking orders for bicycles, 
tires, lamps, sundries, etc., from our big hand 
some catalog, It’s free. It contains “combination offers’’ 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost. Also 
| much useful bicycle information. Send for it 


| LOW FACTORY PRICES ‘"e:1,» rou, o.one cin 


n offer such values and 
such terms, You cannot afford to buy « bicycle, tires or sun- 
dries without first learning what we can offer you. Write now. 


| MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-54, Chicago, Ill. 











HUMANIZE YOUR TALKING MACHINE 





TheMasterphone 


Made for steel or fibre needles; will re 
produce your : 

records better 

than you have 

ever heard be- 

fore. 


It clarifies, articulates, amplifies 
and saves your records. 
Prices for Steel Needles, $1.00; 
for Fibre Needles, $1.50. 

One thousand dealers now sell it. 
If yours does not, let us send you 
one by return mail; money back if 

not satisfactory. 


State for what make of machine 
and name or size of reproducer. 


THE MASTERPHONE CORPORATION 
187 Broadway Dept.P New York City 








Jack Explains 
“You see the motor had too much oil. When she got heated 


up we smoked like a volcano. 


Basline Autowline 


tow home It’s 
‘getting there,"’ 


manila rope. 
dealers have it. 


$19 N. 2nd St., St. Louis, Mo. 


If Joe hadn't been close behind 
with his little wire rope we would still be playing Vesuvius.” 


“The Little Steel Rope With The Big Pull” 

has turnei many an uncomfortable wait into a safe and easy 
‘tow home" insurance. 
when nothing else will 
%-inch flexible Yellow Strand wire rope 
Weighs less and takes less room. All supply 
Price, east of Rocky Mountains, $3.95. 


FREE - Illustrated Autowline circular. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


Makes you certiin of 
About 25 feet 
Better than bulky 


Write for it. 


New York Office, 76A Warren St. 


Manufacturers of famma Yellne Strond Wire Rope 














Michigan College of Mines 


A state institution offering engineering courses 
leading to the degree of Engineer of Mines. 
Located in the Lake Superior mining district. 
Mines and mills accessible for college work. 
For Year Book and Booklet of Views address 
President or Secretary. 


HOUGHTON MICHIGAN 














Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade-Marks, ete., sent 
Patents procured through Munn & Co. receive 


free. 
free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
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~ Where DoYour 


NGAGE an expert account- 
ant. Instruct him to mathe- 
matically analyze the various 

reasons, causes and forces that 
take the profits out of your busi- 
ness and you will probably be 
dumfounded at the enormous 
amount of money and time that 
is literally eaten up by the old 
time method of hauling merchan- 
dise with horses. 


In contrast to this get in touch 
with some of the various concerns 
using Willys Utility Trucks (we 
will supply any number of names) 
—and what do you find? 

In a word you find that those who 
use Willys Utility Trucks are enjoying 
a much greater volume of business at a 
greatly reduced cost of getting it. 

And the increase in business was 
effected after Willys Utility Trucks 
were put in operation. 


Every operator of Willys Utility 
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Trucks saves what every operator 
of horses is daily /Josing. 

The Willys Utility Truck is 
the great modern remedy for any 
concern that is hampered with too 
much overhead and too little busi- 
ness. Their adoption starts the 
income on the increase and the 
outgo on the decrease. 

Why Willys Utility Trucks in 
preference to others? 

—because their purchase cost is 
from 15% to 50% less than other 
similar trucks. 

—because they cost less to 
maintain. 

—because their operating costs 
are less; that is, the cost per de- 
livery or pick up stop is less; in 
most cases more ground ora greater 
mileage can be covered. 

—because the chassis, that is 
the mechanical construction, of 
this truck is perfectly sound and 
fundamentally correct. 


Look up our dealer in your town. 








—because it is built to stand the 
wear and tear of ordinary every 
day use. 


—because the most prominent 
merchants and manufacturers — 
men who have the means to ex- 
haustively investigate before they 
purchase—heve bought this truck 
in preference to all others. 


—because behind this truck is 
one of the largest and strongest 
organizations in the world. 


We suggest that you send for 
our plans, reasons, costs, speciai 
body book, means of disposing of } 
your horse equipment and all the 
necessary information which we 
will gladly supply and which will 
show you exactly how to reduce 
your present high cost of doing 
business with horses. 

All information is gratis and 
very instructive. Write today. 
Address Dept. 153. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Willys 
Utility Truck 
$1350—% Ton 


f. o. b. factory 


Price includes chassis and driver's seat. 
Body as shown $150 extra. 
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Four 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
for the Price of 


Three 


of Some of Goodyear’s Rivals 








A A lly cl ai ald ii loti QL i lhe HAM 


Dropped 28% Last Year 


The price has dropped fast in late years on 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. The 1913 reduc- 
tions totaled 28 per cent. Part was due to lower 
rubber, part to multiplying output, part to new 
equipment, part to lower profit. 


Last year's sales were || times -larger than in 
1909. The first four months of this fiscal year 
show a further gain of 55 per cent. Making and 
selling costs have dropped immensely with this 
multiplied production. And we pared our average 
profit last year down to 6% per cent. 


Now 16 makes of tires are selling above No- 
Rim-Cut prices. Some nearly one-half higher. 
And several makers charge for three tires more 
than we charge for four. 


Yet No-Rim-Cut tires retain every advantage— 
every costly feature—which made them once cost 
one-fifth more than other standard tires. 


Why They Cost More 


No-Rim-Cut tires were once the high-priced tires 
because of these four exclusive features. And they 
are still exclusive. No one else employs them. 


The No-Rim-Cut feature, which we control, 
has ended rim-cutting completely. But it involves 


in each tire base six flat bands of 126 braided 


plano wires. 


Our “On Air” cure saves the countless blow- 
outs due to wrinkled fabric. But it compels us to 
final-cure the tires on air-filled 
fabric tubes, under actual road 


conditions. And this adds 
to our tire cost $450,000 


per year. 


Our rubber rivets have 
reduced by 60 per cent the 
risk of tread separation. Hun- 
dreds of these rivets are 


(j00D) > YEAR 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 


formed in each tire—before vulcanization—at the 
point where loose treads occur. The simple right 


to use this method cost us $50,000. 


Our All-Weather tread combines a smooth 
tread with the best anti-skid. It is flat, smooth 
and regular. It is double-thick and tough. And 
in every direction it offers wet roads sharp-edged, 
resistless grips. 


No other tire at any price embodies these costly 
features. So No-Rim-Cut tires at least excel in 
these four major savings. 


No Greater Mileage 


We also give you in No-Rim-Cut tires the present- 
day limit in low cost per mile. We have long spent 
$100,000 yearly in our efforts to better these tires. 
Thousands of tires have been built in our laboratory 
in thousands of different ways. And all have been 
put to the mileage test. Many rival tires have been 
compared with ourown. We have proved in these 
ways that better tires are not made than Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tires. 


Get Quantity Price 


There are, of course, low prices due to lowered 
, But most men know in these days that 
skimped tires are not cheap. 


Get the utmost in a tire, but get that utmost at 
the price which quantity makes possible. Get the 
saving which you help create. You will get that 
always in the Goodyear—the largest-selling tire. 


Wedon’t give exclusive 
agencies. So any dealer, 
if you ask him, can sup- 
ply you Goodyear tires. 
And the users of three 
million Goodyears have 
found that it pays to 
get them. 


AKRON, OHIO 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Toronto, Canada 


Dealers Everywhere 


London, England 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Mexico City, Mexico 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 


(1523) 
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When Beauty Was S 


Seven vestal virgins tended the ever-burning 
sacred flame of Vesta in ancient Rome. 


Absolute cleanliness was one of their re- 
ligious obligations. Their house, which was 
maintained by the state, contained baths of 
surpassing beauty and luxury. 


A most important feature of the toilet, as 
well as of every great Roman household, was 
the use of fine oils—apparently palm and olive. 


The utter luxury of the Roman bath is today 
enjoyed by the more than two million women 
who use Palmolive Soap. In this delightful 


form, palm and olive oils are most perfectly 


blended. 


Those who use Palmolive daily find there 
is nothing else quite like it for cleansing, 
soothing and nourishing even the tenderest 
skin. It leaves the skin smooth, firm and 
white and protected against irritation. 


Palm and Olive Oils alone give Palmolive 
its delicate color. Naught else 
is needed. ‘The natural delight- 
ful fragrance is a veritable breath 
from the Orient. And the price 
is only 15c a cake. 


In hard water or soft, hot water or 
cold, Palmolive lathers freely and 


* 
quickly. It imparts a smooth, clear 
complexion, and adds that touch of 
charm unknown to any other soap. 
It is very hard—does not waste. 


Palmolive Shampoo Palmolive Cream <2"*; ‘* 


pores of the 
-the Olive Oil Shampoo—makes the skin and adds a delightful touch after the use 
hair lustrous and healthy, and is ex- of Palmolive Soap. Price 50 cents. 
cellent for the scalp. It rinses out Threefold Sample Offer—Liberal cake of Palmolive, 
easily and leaves the hair soft and bottle of Shampoo and tube of Cream, packed in neat 


sample package, all mailed on receipt of five two- 
tractable. Price 50 cents. cent stamps. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Factory: B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Ltd. 
155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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